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CHAPTER XLVII. 


A CRISIS. 
SoMETHING must be done. Everybody said so, and, moreover, said 
it to Hugh Pemberton, who was already as comfortable as that saint 
of old on his hot gridiron. Lady Malvern affirmed it with all the 


decision of which she was capable. Millie’s pink cheeks flamed into 
crimson, as she entreated anybody and everybody to interfere before 
Lord Falconer managed to murder his wife, after slowly breaking 
her heart. 

The Baron offered to take him over to Belgium and shoot him at 
twenty paces. Major Mortimer was perfectly ready to do what he 
could, but found it difficult to make up his mind as to what he could 
do. The fair Australian smiled the superior smile of the “‘ Advanced,” 
and opined that ‘‘ we manage these things better in Sydney.” 

Hugh felt the situation more acutely than anyone else, and was 
driven wild by the consciousness of his own incapacity to help. He 
appealed to his uncle, but James Pemberton, tired of having his ad- 
vice rejected by the Bishop, lowered his chin and shrugged his 
shoulders, without going so far as to give a suggestion. He had 
not even the magnanimity to keep back that most aggravating of all 
remarks, ‘I told you so”—a remark which never does any good, 
and only produces the effect of an irritating plaster. 

About half-past four, one December afternoon, Hugh Pemberton 
walked down Piccadilly, and then, turning to the right through that 


old bit of London called ‘“‘Shepherd’s Market,” entered Curzon 
8 
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Street, nearly opposite to Clifford House. To his surprise, the door 
opened before he touched the knocker, and the butler, with an air of 
mystery, beckoned him inside. A cold chill ran through him as he 
wondered what had happened, and a hundred dreadful possibilities 
flashed through his mind. 

“T’ve been on the look-out for any friend of her ladyship’s,” 
Simmons explained, with an unwonted hurry in his manner. 
‘‘There’s a dreadful scene going on upstairs. His Lordship wanted 
to take Lord Clifford for a drive in the phaeton; he said it 
would freshen him up a bit, but her Ladyship felt sure it would be 
the death of the child, and so she locked the door of the nursery and 
hid the key.” 

‘Is he with her now?” almost gasping, as he mentally gauged 
the danger of the situation. 

“Yes; and there’s Warren shaking and shivering outside the 
door.” 

‘Go up, and announce me.” 

But Simmons’ courage could not reach as far as that. He had 
let Captain Pemberton in, because he felt under the imperative 
necessity of admitting anyone at the moment whom he knew to bea 
friend of his mistress’s, but he dared not show such a flagrant dis- 
regard of his master’s orders as to conduct the young officer himself 
to the boudoir. 

“‘T don’t know that I could do that, sir,” he began hesitatingly, 
but Hugh cut him short. 

“Then I will go without you.” Without waiting for anything, 
he darted through the side-door, which he knew so well, dashed up 
the stairs, and along the corridor. 

‘¢Oh, thank God you’ve come, sir!’ Warren cried, with a sob, as 
she stood trembling and whimpering in the passage, afraid either to 
run away or to go in. 

A fierce voice sounded through the door of the boudoir, and then 
a heavy fall. 

‘* Oh, God help her!” ejaculated the maid, with a shudder. 

Hugh put her aside, and burst the door open, but his feet got 
entangled in the portiére, and he nearly fell head foremost on the 
floor. At the same moment he heard a door on the opposite side of 
the room open and shut. He sprang towards it, but as he touched 
the handle, he glared round the room, to be sure that Falconer had 
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left it, the passion that possessed him thrown for the moment back 
upon itself, his chest heaving with pent-up rage. And then a chilling 
fear darted through him. What had become of Beatrice? Had 
the brute dragged her away with him, so as to bully her more at his 
ease, out of ear-shot? Determined to save her from him at all costs, 
without the slightest care for the difference in size and strength, he 
was on the point of rushing all over the house in search of him, 
when a low voice came out of the shadows, and a sound as of a 
woman scrambling to her feet. 

‘¢ Hugh, is that you?” 

The room was very dark, for the lamps were not yet lighted, the 
footman having been afraid to intrude before, but he saw her dimly 
in the firelight, and in a moment was by her side, bending over her, 
his heart overflowing with indignant pity. ‘What has he done to 
you?” he asked hoarsely. ‘‘ Has he dared to touch you?” 

The longing to take her in his arms, and tell her that he would 
defend her from everything and everybody, was almost irresistible. 

‘I caught my foot in my dress, and fell,” putting up her hand to 
screen her face from his searching eyes, and shaking pitifully from 
head to foot as she sank on the sofa. ‘“ But go—he will be worse 
than ever if he finds you here.” 

‘** Bee—I’m your oldest friend,” his face set iniron. ‘He knocked 
you down—I know.” 

She writhed with shame, and her voice was so low that he could 
scarcely hear it. ‘‘ He shook me a little, and I tottered and fell— 
that was all.” , 

‘** All? ” he echoed, grimly, “I think it was enough. And that 
frightened him, and he ran away,” he added, scornfully. 

“He thought visitors were co.ning in, and he always hates 
them,” 

“Don’t defend him—it is useless,” sternly. 

Whilst he stood before her, feeling that he could scarcely contain 
his passionate wrath and sickening disgust, she raised her head and 
listened intently. There was utter silence in the room, which 
made the sounds outside more audible than usual. 

She heard the clatter of horses’ hoofs, the jingle of harness as 
they shook their impatient heads, and presently the slam of the 
heavy hall-door, Then she drew a deep breath of relief. ‘‘ Thank 
God, he has gone!” she said, as if to herself. At least, for the pre- 

ge 
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sent her boy was safe, and she had time to think. She had faced 
her husband with infinite courage, and, in spite of storms of abuse, 
had held her own. As long as there was something to defend, she 
could be as brave as a lion, and feel equal to the greatest emergency ; 
but now that the emergency was over and there was no longer any 
opposition to excite her combative instincts, the tension gave way, 
and, weak as water, she felt as if there were no more resistance in 
her than in a cushion of down. Now she was conscious only of a 
longing—an intense yearning for comfort and sympathy. She would 
have given anything to be able to throw herself into Aunt Judy’s 
arms, and be encompassed once more by her unquestioning love. 
But she was away, and Hugh Pemberton was here, on the spot— 
only a few inches from her. His face looked stern in the firelight, 
as if he were thinking more of her husband than of herself, and his 
long silence was more than strange. How little she guessed the 
storm which was raging in his heart, as she stretched out her hands 
to him in mute appeal. 

He did not dare to take them; he felt as if it would be all over 
with him if he did. He looked down on the floor,-or over her 
shoulder—anywhere but in her face, as he said, hurriedly, ‘“‘ This 
can’t go on—you must leave him at once, and go to your father’s.” 

“T can’t.” 

“Then, to Lady Malvern’s. I will take you there, now this 
minute.” 

“ How can I leave my boy?” 

“ Take him with you.” 

*¢ T couldn’t—he would die of the cold,” with a shiver, 

‘‘ Wrap him in blankets, and it won’t do him the smallest harm. 
A close carriage, of course.” 

‘‘ Falconer would come after us, take him back—and, perhaps, 
leave me behind, and that would simply madden me.” 

‘*¢ Lady Malvern would not allow it.” 

“ Falconer rarely waits to be allowed,” drily. Her head dropped 
hopelessly. Was there ever a prettier head, with its coils of soft 
dark hair, or a more graceful curve of a long, slender neck ? 

Hugh bit his lip and clenched his teeth, as the veins swelled in his 
temples. And then he started—there was blood on hers, as the 
light of the fire fell upon it! ‘Good God! you are bleeding,” he 
exclaimed, with a man’s intense horror of a woman’s suffering. 
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“I told you I had a fall,” putting up her hand to feel the bruise. 
‘I was scrambling up in an undignified fashion when you came in. 
There is some Eau de Cologne on that table.” 

He took the silver-topped bottle, and nearly emptied it on his hand- 
kerchief. Then he slipped into the seat which he had been longing 
to take on the sofa, by her side, and bending over her, pressed the 
wet cambric very softly on her temple. Involuntarily she leant 
against him, and gently he slid his arm round her to support her. 
He said nothing, but his chest heaved with a long-drawn breath, 
and his heart throbbed madly. Honour! He must tighten the 
curb. She trusted him, he could not let himself go without being a 
scoundrel. Oh God, if she were only free! ‘You must be free,” 
he broke out, fiercely, so tormented by the conflict of his feelings 
that he could scarcely speak coherently. ‘There is no law in 
heaven or earth to keep you bound to a wild beast. Send him off— 
get rid of him—divorce him to-day, or to-morrow, if you only 
can!” 

‘TI mustn’t, I mustn’t—oh, if I only might!” in a voice like a 
wail, as she wrung her hands. 

‘‘ There is no help for it,” he said, with decision. ‘ I—we,” 
stammering, “‘ could make you happy then.” 

“Happy? How could I ever be happy? I’ve forgotten how.” 

‘“‘ T’d teach you,” he muttered, but the words were half lost under 
his moustache. It was the first sign of yielding to the enormous 
pressure put upon his self-restraint, and the next moment he stooped 
a little lower, and kissed her hair. Beatrice instantly shrank away 
from him, but her heart fluttered like the wings of a frightened 
bird. 

He forced himself to stand up, and pulled himself together as best 
he could, enraged with himself for that one small slip which might 
endanger their future relations. 

She heard him nervously pulling about the quaint china images 
on the mantle-board, in his old way, but something had come over 
her which made it impossible for her even to look at him. 

When he spoke, at last, his voice, as well as his nerves, were 
steady again. ‘I am going to Lady Malvern’s—there is no time 
to lose.” 

‘*What do you mean?” breathlessly, for she had not made up her 
mind as yet to any decided move. 
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‘‘ She will send her carriage for you, so mind you are ready—you 
and the boy,”’ he said, with an air of authority, as if he were com- 
manding a troop. . 

‘‘ But I told you that I could not go,” she said, in surprise. 

‘Do you think I could go,.and leave you here?” his eyes flashing. 
‘“‘ He has knocked you down to-day——” 

“ No—I fell, it was not entirely his fault.” 

“Then he would to-morrow. Do you think I could rest a 
moment, expecting that he was bullying you, and knowing that I 
couldn't get to you? What do you take me for?” he asked, hotly. 

Doubting, hesitating, only half convinced, drawn back by a 
thousand scruples, and yet carried away by his insistent energy, she 
gave in at last. After all, the shock of finding her gone might teach 
Falconer to behave better in the future, and she would only stay 
away a few days. Even now she was filled with uneasiness as to 
what he was doing. He must have some horrible project in his 
head, or he would never have gone off tamely, without forcing open 
the nursery-door. The child would be safe at Lady Malvern’s, and 
he would come to no harm if almost suffocated with wraps. One 
moment she was wild to be out of the house before her husband’s 
return, the next, she was appalled at the thought of leaving him. 
‘‘ Evil is sure to come of it,’”’ she said, with a despondent sigh, as soon 
as she had finally yielded. 

‘“‘ There is evil enough in your life as it is. This can’t make it 
worse.” 

‘IT am not sure. Oh, Hugh! I’m so desperately afraid,” with 
a swift look up into his face. 

Their eyes met—and for one long minute the soul of one seemed 

‘to speak straight to the other with nothing between. There was a 
pause—a silence that was full of unspoken words, and then, after 
one grip of her hand—as if he meant to make his impress on it for 
ever—he hurried out of the room, and out of the house, as though 
he had been pursued by a thousand devils. 

It was a bitterly cold afternoon, and a passer-by stared as he saw 
this soldierly-looking man stop, take off his hat, and wipe his fore- 
head ! 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


SECOND THOUGHTS. 


BEATRICE stood quite still on the spot where Hugh had left her, her 
hands pressed to her eyes—thinking. Was it happiness or fear 
which made her heart throb so wildly, and sent her young blood 
bounding through her veins? She could not understand herself— 
she could not conceive why, amidst all her misery, a sudden ray of 
sunshine had glinted in. There was no time to lose—if they were 
going, they must go at once. She must run upstairs, and inform 
Mrs. Whiffin, ring for Warren, and tell her to pack up a few neces- 
saries, stop the wondering comments of the servants by announcing 
that she was going to spend a few days with her husband's aunt— 
and yet she stood there in a sort of dream, whilst the precious mo- 
ments were flying. The clasp of Hugh’s firm hand seemed to still 
be on her fingers, his blue eyes, with that new look in them, fixed 
upon hers. She had been completely under his influence whilst he 
was talking to her, and her strong, resolute will she had surrendered 
entirely to his. But now a revulsion came. The wife who left her 
husband, placed herself in the wrong. That had been her firm con- 
viction from the first. If she once left him, it would not be so easy 
to come back. He would never forgive her, that was probable; but 
he would want his boy, that was certain, and if he wanted him, he 
would have him at any cost. If he carried off the boy, and shut the 
door in her face, her position would be far more intolerable than it 
was now. At least, they were together—under the same roof. If 
she were uneasy about him, she could not get up in the middle of 
the night and go to him at once, and that privilege alone was worth 
a large amount of suffering. And besides, it was her duty to be 
there, at the head of her husband’s house, to see that everything 
went right as far as she could. It was for the sake of duty that she 
would not ask for freedom—the freedom that would open the door 
to happiness, knocking so loudly for admission—the happiness of 
which she had caught a glimpse only half-an-hour ago, and which 
was thrilling through every nerve at the moment. When there was 
so much to give up, the remainder seemed too small to struggle for. 

When Hugh was talking to her, she was bewildered, and carried 
away by his energy, but now she could see the truth for herself, and 
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when face to face with her duty, she had the courage to do it. As 
to her husband, she did not believe for a moment that she was in 
personal danger from him. She had provoked him beyond measure 
by locking the nursery-door, having been driven to such an un- 
warrantable step by her fears for the child’s health. He was in a 
delicate state after the measles left him, and if he had been taken 
out for a drive in the phaeton, on a cold afternoon, before he had 
felt a breath of the outside air, congestion of the lungs would have 
been sure to follow. To save him from such danger she would have 
braved anything, but she was aware that her conduct must have 
been infinitely exasperating to Falconer. He had taken hold of her 
arm, and shaken it roughly, and having lost her balance or caught 
her foot in a rug, when he loosed his hold, she tumbled down. But 
she was generous enough not to credit him for the fall. His account 
was heavy enough without that. 

Presently she remembered that she must write a line to Lady 
Malvern, to tell her that she had elected to stay where she was. A 
wan smile played about her lips as she thought that Hugh must 
have suggested her using the Marchioness’s carriage instead of her 
own so that no ugly stories might rise on the subject of her flight. 
Everyone would have known that she was up to no mischief, when 
she left her home under the protection of one of her husband’s 
nearest relations. , 

Lady Malvern was angrier than she had ever been before—which 
is saying a great deal—when Beatrice’s note reached her. The idea 
of receiving Falconer’s injured wife and child had been delightful to 
her, and although it was both cold and late, she made up her mind 
at once to go in person to fetch them. Every generous feeling of 
her eccentric nature was roused by an appeal for help, and she shook 
her head with firm determination as she thought that her nephew 
would probably try to get them back again. ‘Let him try,” she 
said to herself, with a confident smile. ‘‘ He will have to break in 
the hall-door first, and then he will find me next, and I don’t know 
which would be the harder to cope with.” 

Her spirits rose at the expectation of a fight, and all her many 
ailments were forgotten as she waited for the carriage to come round. 
Beatrice’s note was like a douche of cold water, but instead of cool- 
ing, it had a most irritating effect. In reply, she dashed off a letter, 
in which she expressed herself in the plainest English—Beatrice was 
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the biggest fool she had ever come across,—she was never to apply 
to her again under any circumstances whatever; she had quite 
exhausted her small stock of patience, and she fervently hoped she 
would live to repent of her perversity. When she had sent off this 
missive by the hand of Lady Falconer’s footman, she relieved her 
mind still further by writing a letter to the Bishop, in which she also 
expressed her feelings in sufficiently forcible language. She asked if 
he were waiting for some tragedy to happen in Clifford House before 
taking any steps to free his daughter from the cruel yoke of matri- 
mony ; and wound up with the surprising statement that she held 
him responsible for all that had happened, as it was he who had tied 
the fatal knot. 

Having thus relieved her mind to a certain degree, she took up her 
trainer’s last letter, and gradually the frown disappeared from her 
forehead ; quadrupeds were decidedly less irritating than bipeds, for 
they only affected her pocket and not her heart; and moreover, her 
latest investments in one celebrated brood-mare, and three promising 
young colts, seemed to be doing well. They cost a heap of money, 
but where was the good of being parsimonious when there was 
absolutely nobody for whom she wished to save it? Now that 
Falconer’s wife had offended her, she would rather leave it to her 
trainer or her favourite jockey than to one of the Cliffords—who 
were born to be her especial plague andtorment. She knew enough 
of Falconer’s doings to feel sure that he was getting hampered for 
want of money, but he would scarcely have the audacity to come to 
her for assistance after she had forbidden him the house. The 
Bishop would not let either his daughter or his grandson starve, but 
he would naturally (or so she thought) show scant mercy to his son-in- 
law, and it would do Falconer a vast amount of good to be without 
funds for the support of his vices. It would be an exquisite joke to 
disappoint him in some eccentric fashion—such as leaving her money 
to endow a home for worn-out jockeys, whilst he was building false 
hopes on her death. Jockeys, it is true, often amassed large for- 
tunes, but there must be many others who had nothing more 
substantial to live on in old age than memories of the past, when 
everything else failed them except their appetites, and it would be 
delightful to play the part of a terrestrial providence to a class of men 
who were never likely to be the special pets of pious philan- 
thropists. i 
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Whilst Lady Malvern was meditating how to carry out a charit- 
able bequest which would have the effect of a spicy revenge on her 
nearest relation, Hugh Pemberton was making his way as fast as a 
hansom could take him to his uncle’s. Beatrice, as he fancied, was 
now Safely installed at Queen Ann’s Gate, and the next move was to 
inform the Bishop of all that had occurred. In spite of his well- 
known objections to divorce, Hugh was convinced that his uncle had 
but to mention the scene he himself had interrupted to make the 
father yield his consent; and he walked up the steps to James 
Pemberton’s door with the resolute air of a man who knows what he 
wants, and is determined to get it. 





CHAPTER XLIX. 


THE BISHOP STANDS FIRM. 


James PEMBERTON was not at home, having been summoned to 
Chislehurst to take a last farewell of a dying friend. The friend 
might have chosen a more convenient opportunity for the closing 


scene—or so it seemed to Hugh, who wanted his uncle so desperately. 
Somebody must go to St. Christopher’s, and at once; but the 
matter in hand was of such a delicate nature that it could only be 
entrusted to one of the Bishop’s oldest friends. And where were 
they to be found, in order that a selection might be made? It was 
impossible to race all over London in search of them. Time was 
passing, and he began to see that an unkind destiny pointed to 
himself. He knew that there were strong reasons why he should be 
the last man to go on such an errand—in fact, the more he thought it 
over, the more impossible it seemed to undertake it; and yet necessity 
drove him to it, and the evening train from St. Pancras carried him 
down to St. Christopher’s, almost against his will. Sitting there alone 
in the corner of a smoking carriage, he had plenty of time for reflec- 
tion and self-analysis, and became uncomfortably conscious of the 
mixed motives which were driving him on with such fierce eager- 
ness. He had started with the idea that it was for Beatrice’s sake 
alone that he longed to free her from her detestable husband; but 
he could deceive himself no longer. He wanted her to be free—not 
only that she might be protected from injury and insult, but shat he 
might possess her. That was the naked truth which he had tried so 
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long to cover up with the rags of self-deception, and as he looked 
that truth in the face, he felt the hot blood rise up into his own. 
He had kept a clean record according to his lights, and now, when 
the impulses of youth were checked by the teaching of experience ; 
now, when it ought to have been so much easier to resist tempta- 
tion, was he to be content with a lower standard, and to live on 
that lower level where he placed so many of his acquaintances? 
Was he ready to join that crowd of men who hovered round the 
Countess of Falconer, “ butterflies,” as some people called them, 
with an indulgent smile—but deadliest insects really, and only 
innocuous to her because of the purity that hedged her round and 
kept her free from their stings? No!—a thousand times no! 

Standing at the door of the Palace, he felt a strange shame- 
facedness creeping over him—but he rang the bell in a hurry, 
and when Martin appeared in answer to it, he had already regained 
his usual amount of self-possession. A mere glance at the hall 
where clerical hats and books of divinity were heaped on every 
side-table and chair, showed that this was a busy time at the 
Palace. Martin looked as care-worn as if he had to pass an 
examination every quarter of an hour; but his face lighted up with 
pleasure when he saw that it was not another of ‘‘ them blessed 
candidates,” but only Captain Pemberton of the K.D.G’s. He was 
sick to death of the “‘long-coated gentry” who had turned the house 
upside down during the last few days; and a soldier seemed, in his 
present state of mind, to be a much more desirable article than 
anything in the clerical line. 

As to seeing the Bishop, he was afraid that was impossible, but 
Miss Judith was in the drawing-room. 

‘<I must see him,” Hugh said, resolutely. ‘Tell his Lordship 
that I come from Lady Falconer.” 

“That will bring him, sir, if anything will,” Martin responded, 
more hopefully, and in less than five minutes Hugh was ushered 
into the Bishop’s study. 

Doctor Kennard was sitting in a quaint Chippendale chair, with 
a small table close by his side, strewn with sheets of papers on which 
notes had hastily been written, and piled with books as old as 
Butler's Analogy, or as modern as Lux Mundi. 

“ Anything wrong?” he asked with great anxiety, which proved 
that the father was not forgotten in the priest, as he shook hands 
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with Hugh, and scanned his face with eager eyes. ‘ Please tell me 
everything without beating about the bush—you’ve caught me in 
the thickest of my work, and I’ve only a few minutes to spare.”’ 

The tale was soon told, and the father listened to it with intense 
bitterness of heart. He could scarcely retain his self-control when 
the last scene between Beatrice and her husband was depicted 
without conscious exaggeration, but certainly without any amelio- 
rating excuses on Hugh’s part. His child—his bright, beautiful 
Bee, degraded to the same position as the wife of a drunken navvy ! 
Incredible—intolerable! He passed his hand across his face, which 
was already lined and worn through the fret of constant anxiety. 

‘“¢ What is to be done?” he said in a low voice, as if he were 
almost too crushed for speech. 

‘Is there any doubt ?”” Hugh responded, with the intense eager- 
ness of a man who sees his object clear before his eyes. ‘‘I thought 
you would move at once.’’ He had not entirely regained his 
strength, and he was utterly fagged to death, but his eagerness got 
the better of any bodily weakness, and he waited for the answer as 
if nothing else mattered in life. 

‘* For what ?” 

The question chilled him, for he thought that the Bishop’s pur- 
pose must be the same as his own. 

‘A divorce, of course; you can’t leave her tied to that brute a 
moment longer,” he added, more as an entreaty than as an assertion. 

‘‘ That brute is, unfortunately, her husband, and the Church of 
God knows nothing of divorce,” the Bishop said, with some stern- 
ness. ‘‘ We must not do wrong, however great the good that might 
come of it.” 

‘But is it wrong, that is the question?” Hugh ventured to 
remark. 

“There is no question—excuse me. It seems to me that you 
cannot have read your Bible if you doubt it,” with a heavy sigh. 
‘If you want texts, I can give you them one after the other. Our 
Lord spoke with perfect plainness on the subject when the disciples 
asked Him again of this matter.” 

‘‘ But, surely, if one party to a contract breaks all the conditions, 
the other party is absolved from the promise to keep them, and the 
contract is as if it had never existed.” 

‘‘ Marriage is not a contract, but the fulfilment of a contract. 
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The mutual consent of the man and the woman—that is the con- 
tract, and to that contract the Church gives her blessing, and 
supplies the grace of Matrimony.” 

To the simple, direct mind of a soldier, this definition was 
puzzling, but he clung to the point he had in view, with a perti- 
nacity that no argument could daunt. ‘But if the consent is the 
kernel of the whole business, when that consent ceases, the contract 
must come to an end,” looking bravely into the Bishop’s face, which 
showed no sign of yielding. 

“The contract has been ratified by a vow and that is one reason, 
though not the only one, why it can never be broken.” 

‘‘But surely, according to the Bible, under some circumstances, a 
man may put away his wife—or vice versa?” 

‘‘Not a doubt of it. A husband is expressly permitted to put 
away an unfaithful wife, but she is still a married woman, and he is 
a married man,” decisively. 

‘‘ Still married when the marriage is dissolved?” he objected, 
yet more perplexed. 

‘‘ A marriage cannot be dissolved under any circumstances what- 
ever,” the Bishop said, impressively. ‘A man may discard his wife, 
and never see her face again; but that does not destroy the mys- 
terious unity which binds the two in one—a unity expressed in Our 
Lord’s own words: ‘And they twain shall be one flesh, so then 
they are no more twain, but one flesh;’ and He follows this up 
with : ‘ What, therefore, God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder.’ It is here that the civil law comes into direct opposition 
to the will of God, and it is a scandal and a shame that it should be 
so, in a so-called Christian country,” his fine face glowing with 
indignation. 

‘‘ And there is absolutely no exception? The woman may never 
marry again ? ” a sudden hopelessness in his tone. 

‘‘Not while her husband lives. Polygamy is not recognised by 
the laws of the Christian Church,” drily. 

Hugh looked helplessly at the carpet, whilst the whole fabric of 
his hopes was tumbling about his ears. He could not quote texts 
as the Bishop could, he could not trot out one argument after another, 
like a man who had made a profound study of the subject; but his 
longing for this divorce to be consummated was still further 
heightened by the unexpected opposition, and he could only hope 
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from his own standpoint that the longing was not to be condemned 
as a sin. 

‘‘ Hugh, you are not convinced, I see,” the Bishop said, with a 
sigh.. ‘And yet I should like you to look on this matter from the 
right point of view. Have you forgotten Our Lord’s own words in 
the three gospels, of St. Matthew xix, 9, St. Mark x, 7, St. Luke 
xvi, 18, Corinthians vii, 10 and 11, or St. Paul’s, when he was 
appealed to by the Christians of Corinth as to the law about 
marriage? His answer, he expressly states, ‘is from the Lord,’ 
and nothing can be clearer—‘ Let not the wife depart from her 
husband, but, and if she so depart, let her remain unmarried, or 
be reconciled to her husband.’” 

‘*But surely somewhere about there is an exception made in 
favour of a man with a guilty wife?” Hugh asked, with a frown, 
for he had been racking his brains to fish out a recalcitrant text 
from the depths of his memory. 

“The apologists for divorce rely on the first half of the ninth 
verse of the nineteenth chapter of St. Matthew, but they have no 
ground to stand on,” the Bishop said, confidently. ‘In the first 
place, Our Lord could not contradict himself, and in the second 
place he was addressing the Jews, and according to their law, 
which had not yet been abrogated, the guilty wife would have been 
stoned to death, and, therefore, could have proved no obstacle to 
the re-marriage of her former husband. There was no division on 
this. point in the minds of the Christians during three centuries 
after Christ. It was only when the State intermeddled with eccle- 
siastical affairs, that any laxity crept in; but re-marriage after 
divorce was absolutely forbidden in the Apostolic Canons in 692, 
and again nearer our own timesin 1603. But why should I plunge 
into a theological discussion when I haven’t a moment to spare ?— 
and there is no earthly need for it, as my mind is as firm as a rock 
on this subject, and I am answerable to God alone for my decision.” 
He wound up with an impatient sigh, as he told himself that no 
one had a right to interfere between him and his child—least of all 
this young Pemberton, whom he still looked upon as a boy. 

Hugh sprang from his chair impulsively. ‘‘Oh, God, to think of 
her chained to that brute for all the years to come!” he broke out, 
passionately. ‘I cannot stand it. He will murder her, or I shall 
do for him—that will be the end of it.” 
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Over the Bishop’s face passed a quiver of intense pain. Hugh 
had let out his secret without knowing it, and the father guessed it. 
He might have had this honest-hearted soldier for his son-in-law, 
and Bee would have been as happy asa mythical queen. But at 
the same time that he sighed over what might have been, he saw 
the danger of what might be, and he said, sternly, ‘‘ Sit down, and talk 
more rationally. If you feel half you say as her friend, imagine 
what I feel as her father. Could any man on earth be in a more 
painful position? I tell you,” leaning forward, and speaking with a 
throb in his voice that seemed to come straight from his over- 
burdened heart, ‘‘if it had not been for the cloth I wear and the 
vows I have taken, I would have kicked Falconer down his own 
stairs, big bully that he is—or at least I would have done my best 
to get him there!” 

“I wish you had; I’d have given fifty pounds to see it,” Hugh 
cried, with a flash in his eyes, ‘‘or a hundred to do it myself,” he 
added, in a lower tone. 

The Bishop shook his head as he thought of the fine scandal it 
would have been for the Church. He was not an eminently 
peaceful man by nature, and ‘his combative instincts had often 
been abnormally excited by his son-in-law, but he had kept them 
under by the iron force of self-control. 

‘‘T rather wonder that your uncle did not come instead of you,” 
he said, after a pause, with a certain significance in his tone that 
made the dragoon flush to the top of his broad forehead. He 
hurriedly explained that James Pemberton was away from home, 
and therefore knew ‘nothing about’ the matter, and that he himself 
had started off at once, because he thought there was no time to 
lose in looking for anyone else. 

‘‘ My dear boy, I can never thank you enough,” Dr. Kennard 
said, heartily. 

‘“‘Don’t thank me at all!’’ Hugh interrupted quickly. “If you 
had seen her as I did, and—oh, God, to think it may go on for 
ever!” he stopped half choked with the agony of the thought, as 
he clenched and unclenched his hand. 

‘“‘It shall not go on—I can promise you that,” the Bishop said 
firmly, though hot tears were standing in his blue eyes, and a 
sudden huskiness impeded his speech. ‘ She is safe for the present 
with Lady Malvern. To-morrow there is the Ordination, and I 
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shall be busy the whole day long, but I shall write to Falconer to 
say that I insist upon a separation.” 

‘‘ What is the difference between a separation and a divorce ?” 

“The one leaves the door ajar for reconciliation—the other 
flings wide the door for any amount of profligacy,” sternly. 

Hugh winced. Was that the description a stern moralist would 
give of the love that he considered as chaste and pure as any this 
earth could know? He hastily turned to the other side of the 
question. 

“Reconciliation with Lord Falconer? Do you really look upon 
that as a possibility ?” 

“It seems hopeless enough at present,” with a heavy sigh, “but 
all things are possible with God; and in the meantime she will be 
at peace and in safety.” 

“Safety and peace!” Hugh rejoined, with intense bitterness. 
‘“‘ At eighty, that might satisfy her, perhaps, but scarcely at two-and- 
twenty.” 

‘“‘Safety and peace are not to be despised, after daily danger and 
strife,” in a quietly impressive manner. ‘The poor child may 
arrive at some sort of negative happiness after all.” 

Negative happiness for a girl full of life and impulse—with the 
young blood leaping in her veins, and a young heart thirsting for 
tenderness and affection! How could she live on with nobody to 
care for? She would starve and dwindle away like an unwatered 
plant, and his heart bled to think of the pity of it! 

‘‘ She will have her child,” the Bishop’s voice, which had regained 
its calmness, broke in upon his miserable thoughts. “Children as 
young as Clifford are, I believe, always left under the mother’s 
care.” 

The dragoon still stared moodily before him with his dim, heart- 
broken eyes; and his crushed heart refused this crumb of consola- 
tion. ‘Of course, if Falconer proves unmanageable, we must go 
in for a judicial separation, and have all the arrangements settled 
by law. I would give anything to avoid such an exposure, and to 
keep it out of the papers; but I’m afraid we shall be driven to it.” 
As he said this, the Bishop, leant back in his chair, feeling utterly 
discouraged, for he was acutely sensitive to the smallest splash of 
mud on his episcopal habit. All the discontented wives in his 
diocese would be fired with a wish for separation from their hus- 
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bands; and if he counselled patience and endurance under unloved 
bonds, they would turn upon him with a sneer, and say: ‘“ Look at 
home,” in their hearts, if they refrained from being so personal with 
their tongues. ‘“ And now, my dear boy, I have seven men to see, 
so I must send you to Judith.” 

Hugh pulled himself together and stood up, feeling that he ought 
to say something about the relief it would be when the affair was 
finally settled, but the words stuck in his throat. He could not 
rejoice in anything which would keep him and Beatrice apart till all 
the joy and flavour of life had gone from it—and yet he hated him- 
self for his selfishness. Surely to be rid of the brute was all that 
she would ask—and that ought to be enough for him. 

The Bishop, accustomed as he was to have the secrets of many 
hearts disclosed to him, gauged his thoughts exactly. He laid his 
hand upon the dragoon’s shoulder, and looked him straight in the 
face. ‘‘ We have known each other for many years,” he said, kindly, 
and solemnly too, ‘“‘ and I have always looked upon you as my poor 
child's safest friend. ‘Take care—or you may prove to be her great- 
est enemy.” 

The appeal went straight to. Hugh’s better nature, and with a 
sudden conquest of self, he answered resolutely: ‘‘ You can trust 
me, my lord,” and the words were as solemn as a vow. 

‘‘God bless you, my boy,” was the Bishop’s instant answer, and 
with that benediction in his ears, Hugh left the room and the house, 
feeling as if every hope he had in the world had gone from him. 




































CHAPTER L. 
MASTER OF THE SITUATION. 


St. THomas’s Day dawned cheerily with a hard frost, tempered 
later on by a kindly sun. Beatrice had seen nothing of her husband 
since his abrupt exit the day before, and nothing of any moment 
had happened, and yet she felt as if the crisis of her fate had come. 
All the day she was possessed with a feeling of expectation for 
which she could give no adequate reason. In the early morning 
she went to church, and afterwards took Clifford for a drive in the 
brougham. As it was a model winter’s day, she thought it would 
do him good to take a little walk in the Park; so she stopped the 
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carriage at Hyde Park Corner and got out. . Millie was taking a 
constitutional on a showy mare, with the Baron as her escort. » She 
caught sight of the pair at once and came up to the rails to have a 
chat, eager to know why Beatrice had not been at some festive 
gathering the night before. She was in a particularly placid state 
herself, for her dress had been said to be the prettiest in, the room, 
and Sir Digby was coming home in. time for Christmas, The 
Baron did not say much; but he thought he had never seen such a 
charming sight in his life as Pickles—with his dark eyes and_his 
little eager face—dressed in white furs, and holding on to his 
mother's skirts. Beatrice wore a large black velvet hat, and a 
plush cape with soft furs about the neck. Her face was very pale— 
but she looked very charming as she passed on with her good-bye 
smile, saying that she must not keep Cliff standing in the cold, and 
many looking after her envied her youth, her beauty, and her evident 
prosperity—for they only saw one side of the shield, and not the other. 

That afternoon Falconer came into the boudoir, with a letter in 
his hand and a thunder-cloud on his face. 

Beatrice, who was seated by the fireplace, with a novel in her lap, 
felt her heart beat faster as he came: towards her; but she was care- 
ful to show no sign of trepidation. 

“‘So you want to get rid of.me?” he said, suddenly, as he leant 
against the mantelshelf in a way that seriously endangered the 
Dresden china ornaments. 

“ Are you surprised ? ” slightly raising her eyebrows. 

‘“‘T call it an infernal shame,” he broke out, roughly. ‘1’ve put 
up with you, when any other fellow would have kicked against 
it long ago. You've bothered me in every way. I can’t ask one of 
my friends to the house, without an awful shindy. I can’t take a 
glass too much without your looking at me as if I were a drivelling 
drunkard. You’ve made me feel like a lodger in my own house, by 
locking one door after another against me.” 

‘You drove me to it. It was not my fault.” 

‘Not your fault indeed! It is all your fault,” his voice rising 
with his wrath, ‘From the very beginning you’ve been nothing 
but a fraud. When I married you, I thought I had got a good little 
warm-hearted girl, who would never make a fuss about anything, and 
before six months were over, you turned into an icicle and a prude— 
a perfectly sickening prude!” with a grimace of disgust. 
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If it had only ‘been. ina play, now; she would have laughed at the 
sudden turning of the tables. It was ‘so new to think of Falconer 
as the injured party—when all the wrongs had seemed to be on her 
own side. 

‘* There are many things worse than a prude,” she began, but he 
would not listen, é 

“I’ve never had a chance of happiness from the first,” he went 
on, lost in self-pity. ‘* Lester said to me, only the other day, ‘I pity 
you from the bottom of my heart, you’ve made a d d mistake, 
that’s it, and I don’t envy you the paying for it.’” 

‘It was a mistake, the biggest mistake that was ever made—God 
knows,” she said, with a quiver about her lips. ‘But we can’t 
undo it.” 

‘““No, by George, we can’t,” with a sudden flash in his eyes. ‘‘ I ve 
got you, and I mean to keep you, and you may tell your father that 
this separation business is all humbug, and I’ll never consent’ to it— 
not if he goes down on his knees and licks my boots.” 

‘‘ He means to insist upon it,”’ she said quietly, surprised at his 
sudden change of tone, and wondering what he could mean by it. 

‘*Let him insist!” with a sneer. ‘‘ You are my property—not 
his. You are my wife—not his.” 

“You would be very glad if I weren’t.” 

‘‘T never said so—you might be more to me than you are—you 
might give a fellow a kind word now and then, and not be so deadly 
stiff and unapproachable. But such as you are, I mean to keep 
you. Do you hear?” thumping the mantelshelf with his clenched 
fist till every ornament shook. ‘And no canting Bishop shall ever 
take you from me. 1’ll see him in h—1 first.” 

Beatrice stood up, and pushed the hair back from her temple. 

‘¢ See what you did yesterday. How could I answer for to-morrow 
—or even to-day?” 

He stared at the bruise as if he had never seen such a thing 
before, and to do him justice, an expression of horrified disgust 
Spread over his face. ‘‘I swear I never did it, I’d take my oath I 
never hurt a woman in my life. This is some plot against me,” he 
cried incoherently. 

‘* You pushed _me, and I fell. The next time——” 

‘‘ There won’t be a next time,” he interrupted, eagerly. ‘I’ve 
not got the temper of Moses——” 
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‘No, nor I,” she said, quickly, ‘“‘and you've tried me more than 
I can bear,” 

“Nonsense. I’ve given you all you want. Never grudged you 
a penny, and I’ve let you have your own way to the very end of the 
tether. Do you think I’d allow you to live in any other house than 
mine?” he asked, hfs face darkening. ‘Do you think I’m sucha 
fool that I’d let you go away, and keep no hold on you? Do you 
think [’ve no care for my name?” his voice rising once more. 

“You know that it would be quite safe with me,” she said proudly, 
stung to the quick by the implied insult. 

“‘ How about—— ?” he began, slowly, but she sprang towards he, 
and tried to put her hand over his mouth. 

“Don’t say it—don’t say anything that I can never forgive,” she 
cried, excitedly. 

He seized hold of her arm, and looked into her delicate, quivering 
face, a curious expression in his large, dark eyes. ‘I wonder what 
your game is?” he said, deliberately, as if he were trying to solve a 
problem. Why didn’t she go the whole hog, as he expressed it to 
himself—divorce him—and be free to marry whom she would? He 
could not understand it. 

‘“‘T have no game,” she answered, with the quietness of severely 
repressed feeling. ‘‘I only want to live in peace, without the con- 
stant fear of something happening to my boy,” she ended with a sob 
in her throat. It seemed such a miserable thing to have married only 
for this—to separate as soon as she could from the man she had 
promised to love, honour, and obey! 

An instant change came over her husband’s face. ‘“ Ah, that’s. 
your game, is it?” he exclaimed, between his teeth. ‘“ You want 
to take him from me—you mean to teach him to hate me—you want 
to make him forget me—you want to make me a stranger to my own 
child.” His eyes seemed on fire with his concentrated passion, as. 
he stared into her face—bending lower till she could feel his breath 
upon her face—and shrank away involuntarily. ‘Then I tell you,. 
you shall never do it—I don’t care that for your father,” snapping his 
fingers. ‘‘ Let him come here, if he’s not afraid, and I’ll tell him so 
to his face, I don’t care a rap for the laws of God or man. The 
child is mine, and mine he shall be, and I’d cut off my right hand 
sooner than give him up.” 

‘“‘ Only for a time,” she pleaded, in an agony of mind, for she was. 
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not sure that the law could possibly take a son by force from a 
father’s keeping, and her heart was torn with wild anxiety. “You 
should see him whenever you wanted to. I’d never—never keep 
him from you.” 

‘“‘ You are too kind,” sarcastically. ‘* You would make him into a 
prig, and allow him to shake hands with me now and then—with 
somebody to watch that I did not contaminate him; I’ve a better 
plan——” and her heart sank lower and lower as she listened. “On 
second thoughts, you shall go—as you want to. You turn yourself 
out, remember that—I can easily get someone to take care of the 
boy.” 

‘*‘ Never—never !”’ passionately. 

‘“‘ Someone who will trust me rather better than you have done— 
and when you want to see him,” speaking very slowly, as if to 
watch the effect of each word as it dropped from his lips, “ you will 
find the door shut in your face.” 

** No, no, no,” clasping her hands, and looking wildly round, as if 
for help. ‘I cou/d not bear it. My boy—my boy, I’m his mother!” 
‘“‘ And I’m his father—you forgot that, perhaps,” with a sneer. 

‘*T shall stay here,” resolutely. ‘‘I don’t care what happens to 
me—lI shall stay with my boy.” 

“‘T’ve changed my mind—you shall go. We shall be freer and 
more comfortable without you. Go to that blessed father of yours, 
and sing hymns all the day long, if you like.” 

She did not answer him, but stood there, motionless as a block of 
stone, whilst she tried to collect her energies, and fix upon some 
line of action. As to leaving the house without her child—nothing 
should induce her. Nothing could alter her resolution, but every 
moment seemed to increase her difficulties. 

Falconer looked her over from head to foot, taking stock of every 
charm of feature, form or outline. There was not a woman 
in London who could come near her as to beauty, he thought, 
dully—and she was his—and he was going to lose her—perhaps for 
all the years to come. Still, he felt himself master of the situation, 
for he stood between her and her boy. 

“‘Curse you for a cold, heartless woman,” he growled out, with 
sudden fierceness. ‘‘ You might have made a better man of me— 
but you never tried. I may have been a bit rough now and then—but 
at least I have got a heart—and you, with all your vaunted morality, 
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are a8 cold asa stone.” Then he walked to the door—clothed 
once more in ‘his self-pity ; ‘posing as the injured husband, nobly 
acknowledging ‘that’ he had been a “bit rough,” and tranquilly 
oblivious of the slough of vice in which he had wallowed for the 
last three years, like a hog in the mire! 

He waited for a’ moment at the door, as if expecting an answer, 
looking, as he stood there,'a perfect model of strong, vigorous man- 
hood—but with the soul and’all the higher instincts left out. As no 
answer came—“ You can pack up, when you like,” he said, with a 
malicious smile. ; 

When the door closed behind his colossal form, Beatrice sank on 
her knees. 

(Zo be continued.) 





an the Gunemn’s Camp. 
By EDITH STANIFORTH. 
CHAPTER I. 


DIEPPE. 


Two pretty girls, English unmistakeably, leant out of the first floor 
window of a house in the Grande Rue at Dieppe, watching the 
German troops as they rode through the town. It was the winter of 
the war, and many English people who had homes in Paris were 
spending it there. The hotels were all open and a good deal of 
gaiety going on, balls at the Casino, sledging parties into the neigh- 
bouring country, and skating wherever a bit of frozen water was to 
be found. For young people manage to amuse themselves what- 
ever happens, and though their elders might look grave and anxious, 
they put dull care aside and lived in the present without troubling 
about the future. 

The Carlyons had come to Dieppe for the summer and remained 
ever since. Their mother had married a Frenchman, Monsieur de la 
Salle, a charming man with a beautiful villa in the Avenue de 
l’Imperatrice (since Avenue du Bois de Boulogne). The united 
household worked harmoniously ; Monsieur de la Salle was much 
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attached to his step-daughters, the elder of whom, was, engaged to 
his only son Louis, now locked up in Paris and enrolled in the 
National guard. They heard from him-occasionally by means of 
pigeons and stray balloons, but many letters fell into the enemy’s 
hands, and all had to be carefully worded in consequence. Both 
sisters were pretty, though in a totally different way, Ruby’s beauty 
lay in her colouring, her masses of auburn hair, her. deep grey eyes, 
her complexion: of lilies and roses, her rosy laughing lips. . Grace’s 
was colder and more correct, regular features, a grave, sweet mouth 
and eyes that lighted up with exquisite tenderness for those she 
loved, but said little to the world in general. Louis de la Salle 
thought her perfection and was indignant at any comparison 
between the sisters, but to most people Ruby was much more at- 
tractive. She was the very embodiment of joyous youth, and 
while strangers found Grace alittle difficult to get on with they were 
friends with Ruby at once. 

The two girls had gone out that morning to do some shopping. 
On stepping into the Grande Rue they saw at once that something 
had happened. The tradespeople were standing at their doors; 
little groups collecting at the corners of the street, and every eye 
turned in the same direction with evident expectation. 

“What can be the matter?” Ruby exclaimed. ‘ Ah! there is 
Monsieur Dupré. I will yo and ask him.” 

A fat good tempered looking Frenchman of the bourgeois type 
took off his hat at their approach. 

‘“‘ Ma foi! mademoiselle, I am scarcely wiser than yourself. They 
tell me the Germans are approaching. It seems hardly credible. 
They were at Rouen yesterday, it is true, but from Rouen to Dieppe 
is a good step. Tiens!” breaking off short, ‘they are right then 
after all. Behold, mademoiselle—at the end of the street.” 

The winter sun shone down on the glistening helmets of a little 
troop of Uhlans who had just turned the corner of the market- 


place. Grace touched her sister’s arm. ‘‘ We had better go home, 


Ruby.” 

“Oh, no, Gracie! I want to see them.” 

‘You will see nothing from here. The crowd is increasing every 
moment, we may find it awkward,” 

“« Let us go up to Madame Ouvrier then, we shall see beautifully 


m her window.” 
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Grace yielded. Madame Ouvrier was an old governess of their 
mother’s who lived close at hand.” 

Ruby preferred her request, which was at once acceded to. 

By this time the Germans were close at hand, a fine looking body . 
of men, fair for the most part, with blue eyes and ruddy complexions. ' 
At their head rode an officer who looked as if he belonged to another 
race, dark and pale with flashing black eyes and a strikingly hand- 
some face. Ruby leant forward to see better; a bunch of violets 
fell out of her dress and dropped on the foremost horse’s neck. 
The officer looked up, saw the pretty laughing face, rosy with con- 
fusion, smiled and saluted. 

“Ruby!” cried Grace horrified, “‘ how could you!” 

‘** You don’t suppose I did it on purpose ? ” 

‘“‘ He thought you did.” 

“I can’t help that. Don’t scold, Gracie. I dare say we shall °” 
never see him again.” 

In this she proved mistaken. The first person they saw on re- 
entering their hotel was the young Uhlan officer standing in the 
passage talking to the proprietor. His eyes met Ruby’s with 
laughing recognition, she coloured deeply, and following her sister 
into a sitting-room opposite, closed the door. 

At table d’héte that evening there was an empty place by Ruby’s 
side. She thought nothing of it, but presently the door opened and 
admitted the German officer, who was ushered by the head waiter 
to the vacant seat. Was it accident or design? Ruby turned 
crimson; she turned away her head and began talking to her 
mother. Presently she ventured to steal a glance at her neigh- 
bour. He was drinking his soup and finding his long moustaches 
very much in the way. How handsome he was! And there was 
her unlucky bunch of violets carefully pinned into his coat. How 
impertinent! Yet would she have quite liked it had he thrown them 
away? She was trying to decide this knotty point when she was 
startled by the sound of his voice. It was only to ask her for the 
salt, but the ice was broken and they drifted into conversation. He 
was billeted on the house, he told her, with half a dozen of his men. 
They didn’t always find such comfortable quarters. And the 
Fraulein was staying there also? For how long? For the winter, 
Ruby supposed. As long as the siege lasted, at any rate. Indeed? 
that was strange, for she was English, surely? Oh, yes! Ruby 
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answered, but their home was in Paris “ from which you are keeping 


us,” with a saucy glance. 
“It is the fortune of war, Fraulein. And I cannot regret it,” 


with an expressive look. 
‘“‘ There is a ball to-night,” she said presently, ‘at the Casino.” 


‘“‘ You are going to it?” 

‘“Yes. Anyone can go who pays at the door. But one only 
dances of course, with the people one knows,” 

‘** Will you honour me, Fraulein, with a dance?” 

Ruby hesitated. ‘Since you have distinguished me already,” 
touching the flowers in his coat. 

Ruby’s eyes flashed. ‘‘ You do not imagine—” 

“It was an accident then?” looking so unfeignedly disappointed 
that she relented a little. But she answered stiffly, ‘‘ English girls 
do not throw flowers to strangers.” 

“Forgive me, Fraulein. I am a rough soldier, more used to 
camps than ladies’ society. Yet in former days fair dames were not 
so chary of their favours to those who risked life and limb for their 
country’s sake.” 

“Your country is not mine,” said Ruby, in a tone that softened 
her words and drew forth an impassioned “I wish it were!” which 
made her colour again. He was too bold, decidedly. What would 


Grace say? Perhaps on the whole it would be wiser not to tell 


her. 
The ball was at its height when Max von Lowenstein appeared on 


the scene. He singled out Ruby immediately, in a doorway talking 
to her partner. Max walked up to them and boldly asked for the 
next dance. It was granted. 

“Ruby!” whispered Grace scandalized, ‘‘ what are you thinking 
of? We know nothing about him. A German, too!” 

“ But I am an English girl,” answered Ruby. ‘And I am not 
going to marry a Frenchman.” 


Grace turned away deeply wounded. 
‘‘ Forgive me, Gracie,” exclaimed Ruby with swift repentance. 


‘**T did not mean to hurt your feelings. Louis is my brother. You 
know how fond I am of him. But this can do him no harm.” 

A minute afterwards she was whirling round the room with von 
Lowenstein, the handsomest couple in the room. It took Ruby a 
moment to get into his step, and then she felt that she had never 
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had a more perfect partner: They went on till the» music ‘stopped, 
unconscious that they were the subject of general remark and con- 
siderable disapproval. The French people left off dancing directly 
the German officer in his dark blue uniform joined the throng. 

Glances and whispered comments were interchanged ; the murmur 
of dissatisfaction swelled till it reached the ears of Madame de la 
Salle who looked round to discover the cause, and beheld her 
younger daughter in the arms of the enemy. Her astonishment 
knew no bounds. She beckoned to Grace. 

‘‘What does this mean?’ she demanded. ‘ Who introduced’ 
that man to Ruby?” 

“Noone, Mamma. He sat next to her at dinner.” : 

‘“‘T never heard such a thing, Such bad taste on her part. An 
insult to your father, to Louis, to all our friends. Tell her to come 
to me directly she stops dancing.” 

‘* But, Mamma,” pleaded Grace, ‘“‘he may be very nice. It is not 
fair to condemn him because he is a German.” 

‘Grace, I am surprised at you. A man she knows nothing about 
—in the enemy’s uniform! I could scarcely believe my eyes.” 

When the dance ended what was Grace’s surprise to see her sister 
come straight towards them on her partner’s arm. 

“Mamma,” said Ruby, “Baron von Lowenstein wishes to be in- 
troduced to you.” 

Madame de la Salle’s bow was of the coldest, but the young man, 
nothing abashed, set to work to remove her prejudice, and succeeded 
so well that when he presently asked permission to pay his respects. 
on the following day she found herself consenting, though with many 
misgivings as to what her husband, who was absent in England on 
business, would say. Acquaintance soon ripens under a common 
roof, and though Grace still held aloof from a feeling of loyalty to 
her bethrothed, Ruby and her mother yielded in different degrees to 
the young officer’s charms of person and manner. 

Coming out of the gates one afternoon Ruby encountered her 
admirer. 

“You are alone, mein Fraulien ?”’ 

‘‘Yes ; my mother and sister are lazy. I am going down to the: 
pier with my maid.” 

‘“* May I accompany you?” 

‘¢ Why not ?”’ said Ruby. 
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But she coloured as she spoke. She had lived long enough in 
France to feel that the proceeding was unconventional. The 
maid dropped discreetly behind, and they fell into a low toned 
conversation which lasted till they reached the pier. A number of 
people, French and English, were assembled there to watch the 
arrival of the steamer, and their advent altogether attracted more 
attention than was quite agreeable. Max looked round impatiently. 

‘‘We cannot talk here,” he exclaimed. ‘‘There are too many 
people. Come this way, mein Fraulein.” 

He led her to a retired spot at the other end of the pier. 

‘*Can you not get rid of the maid,” he whispered, ‘I want to 
speak to you alone.” 

‘« Justine,” said Ruby aloud, “‘ you can wait for me by the cross.” 

The maid withdrew. The steamer came in unnoticed by Max 
and Ruby. The people departed. One or two passed their way 
and looked curiously at the young couple. Max was pleading 
earnestly, and Ruby listened with downcast eyes and a troubled 
expression on her face. At last he ventured to take her hand, and 
finding it was not withdrawn, put his arm round her waist and kissed 
her. She started and looked up, her eyes full of tears. 

“Oh!” she sighed, “what will they say at home? My father 
—Louis.” 

‘** What does it matter what they say? They cannot prevent it.” 

‘* N—no,” answered Ruby slowly. ‘But they have been very 
good to me. I do not like to give them pain.” 

“And I, Ruby? Am I nothing? I who love you with all my 
heart and soul.” 

‘* But you have known me so short a time.” 

‘“* Love is not to be measured by hours.” 

‘“M’mselle,” said the voice of her maid, “it is growing late 
and everyone has gone home.” 

Ruby started and rose from her seat. 

‘*‘T may see you home?” asked Max. 

‘‘T would rather not. I want to be alone to think. ’ 

*¢ Auf wiedersehen, then.” e 

Raising her hand to his lips he turned away. Ruby walked home 
in silence. She opened the sitting-room door. Grace was alone. 

‘‘Ah! here you are,” she exclaimed. ‘ Did you see Papa?” 

‘‘ Papa!” echoed Ruby turning pale. ‘Is he here?” 
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‘‘ He came here an hour ago. I thought you might have noticed 
him on board the boat.” 

‘1 did not get there.” 

‘* And yet you have been out a long time,” remarked Grace won- 
dering. ‘How white you look. Is anything the matter?” 

‘Nothing. I am tired,” answered the girl. ‘I will go and take 
off my things.” 

"She left the room. At the foot of the stairs she met von Lowen- 

stein. She took him on one side and imparted her news. It dis- 
turbed him considerably. He had hoped to enlist the mother on his 
side before Monsieur de la Salle arrived. They were still talking 
earnestly, their heads very close together when a gentleman came 
down the stairs, and, seeing them, stopped short, unable to believe 
his eyes. 

“Ruby !” he exclaimed in astonished accents. 

“Papa!” she exclaimed, flushing up to the roots of her hair. 
Then with a sudden resolution—“ This is Baron von Lowenstein. I 
have promised to be his wife.” 

Monsieur de la Salle stepped back, looking as if a bomb had ex- 
ploded at his feet. 

“No one knows it. He proposed to me this afternoon, and I 
accepted him.” 

‘“* Without reference to your mother or me?”’ 

Ruby coloured again. ‘I meant to speak to Mamma to-night. 
But you took me by surprise.” 

She had taken the bull by the horns. Perhaps it was the best 
way. There was a good deal of opposition, but in the end Ruby 
carried her point. 

They were married at the end of the war, and the young couple 
departed for the family castle in Bavaria to spend their honeymoon. 





CHAPTER II. 
HOMBURG. 
No English person needs to be told where Homburg lies—at the foot 
of the Taunus hills, with its lovely meadow, its quaint old castle, its 
boundary of woods. For two months in the year it is almost an 
English settlement, but in June the fairest month of all, the Ger- 
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mans have it all to themselves with the exception of some stray 
members of the British aristocracy, and a few Americans who seem 
to have mistaken the season. Ihe meadow is a mass of flowering - 
shrubs, drooping laburnum, pink and white hawthorn, and loveliest 
of all, lilac, like plumes of tufted feathers. Down by the waters 
they are selling roses ridiculously cheap. The hotels are beginning 
to fill, though the Kursaal is still deserted, and the best table in the 
room is to be had for the asking. But outside the band plays every 
evening and people assemble on the terrace, smartly dressed ladies 
from Frankfort, and officers who walk up and down with clanking 
swords and jingling spurs. 

A young lady in a Paris gown stepped out of the dining-room 
followed by a quiet looking man in evening dress. She was im- 
mediately joined by one of the officers. 

‘* You are late, mein Fraulein,’”’ he observed. 

‘* Why, yes,” she replied, betraying her nationality by her accent. 

‘“‘ We were in Frankfort all day and we missed our train. Birney, 
addressing her brother, ‘‘ shall we take a turn before we sit down? ” 

‘“« By all means.” 

They descended the steps and mingled with the throng. 

‘‘ Who is that ? ” asked the pretty American eagerly as the officer 
saluted. ‘‘ That lady you bowed to?” 

‘The Frau Baronin von Lowenstein. Her husband is in my 
regiment. She is pretty, is she not ?” 

“Pretty! I think she is just lovely ; what do you say, Birney ?” 

‘« A sweet face, but not German surely?” 

“Oh, no, she is English! She had money,” returned the officer. . 

Miss Fellows looked curiously at the speaker. 

‘‘ Birney,” she said, turning to her brother, “I’m just aching to 
know her. Don’t you think you can manage it?” 

“T, Janie! How?” 

‘‘Herr von Bechstein will introduce you, and you can present 
me at the first opportunity.” 

Janie’s wishes were law to her obedient brother. Half an hour 
later she was talking away to Ruby as if she had known her years 
instead of minutes. While she talked she was taking stock of her new 
acquaintance with a pair of sharp eyes that little escaped. Ruby’s 
beauty had changed its character; it was less brilliant and more pa- 
thetic—the grey eyes had gained in depth what they had lost in bril- 
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liancy and her mouth had a sorrowful droop in repose. She met Janie’s 
advances at first with a listlessness that had lately become habitual, 
but the American girl’s frank cordiality was difficult to resist, and 
insensibly Ruby’s reserve relaxed and she grew more like her old 
self. It was like the change in the landscape when the sun comes 
out. . 

The band stopped playing and Ruby rose. 

* You are going?” asked Miss Fellows. ‘ Will you drive with 
me to-morrow afternoon. My brother will be busy and I shall be 
quite alone.” 

“I should be delighted, but [ cannot leave my little girl to- 
morrow. Her nurse has a holiday.” 

“You have a little girl? How old is she?” 

“Just three.” 

‘‘ How sweet! Won't you bring her along?” 

“May I?” 

“Why, certainly. I should love to have her.” 

Ruby thanked her and turned to her husband. “ Are you coming, 
Max?” 

There was a note of entreaty in her voice. 

‘IT will see you home but I have an appointment afterwards with 
von Bechstein.” 

Ruby sighed. She knew what that meant. Four years had 
elapsed since her marriage. For the first few months she had been 
absolutely happy, and then gradually a doubt crept into her mind 
which developed by degrees into a certainty. Max’s manner was so 
strange at times, one moment effusively affectionate, at another 
irritable without a cause. She noticed this particularly when he 
had been dining or supping with the officers of his regiment. Could 
it be ?— but no, impossible, she would not insult him by such a sup- 
position. She thrust away the thought, until one night he came 
home in a condition which made it impossible for her any longer to 
close her eyes, and maddened by her remonstrance (which indeed 
he was incapable of listening to at the moment) he struck her. 
That blow was the death-blow to Ruby’s happiness. He apologized 
humbly the next day, shed tears indeed of maudlin repentance. 
She listened and shuddered inwardly. Had he sunk to this, her 
hero, her husband, for whose sake she had left her own people and 
cut herself off from her former friends? What would they say if 
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they knew the fate she had chosen? But that knowledge at least 
should be spared them if possible. And so when Grace wrote, 
urging her to come and pay them a visit (she and Louis were 
married. now. and established in an appartement of their own) she 
declined on the plea that Max found it so difficult to obtain leave. 
The letter was coldly worded; she did not wish the invitation 
repeated ; and Grace, hurt and indignant, felt that her only sister 
had gone over to the enemy’s camp and estranged herself from 
them all. 

Miss Fellows appeared the next afternoon about four o’clock and 
found Ruby ready and waiting. 

“Is this your little girl? What a darling!” stooping down to 
kiss the child, who looked up with great serious eyes. ‘‘She is 
not like you.” 

‘‘ No, she takes after her father,’’ answered Ruby. 

They drove through the woods to Friedrichsdorf, a French 
Huguenot settlement in the heart of Germany. Miss Fellows 
stopped at the manufactory to buy some rusks—the famous Fried- 
richsdorf rusks, unrivalled throughout the land. Coming back the 
child grew sleepy and nestled up to her mother like a little drowsy 
bird. 

‘*How sweet she looks!’”? murmured Janie in a hushed voice. 
‘*‘ How you must love her!” 

‘More than anything else in the world,” uttered Ruby with a 
sudden passion, and then ashamed of having betrayed so much 
began to talk on indifferent subjects. But that moment had given 
her companion an insight into her heart. 

“So you drove with the heiress,” said von Lowenstein to his wife. 
‘** How do you like her? Do you think von Bechstein has got a 
chance?” 

‘‘Von Bechstein! Does he want to marry her?” 

‘Of course he does. It is time he did something to repair his 
fortunes.” 

‘“‘ Max,” uttered Ruby with a sudden yearning to hear that the 
past at least had not deceived her, ‘‘you loved me once? You 
did not marry me only for money ? ” 

“I could not have married you without it. But I loved you 
Ruby. I love you now if you would only believe it.” 

He spoke with a wistfulness that might have moved her, but alas! 
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she. knew. by.experience how fleeting were these moods of his. But. 
von;Bechstein! .Her husband’s.evil ,genius—the author of half her. 
misery—that he should marry Janie! Not if she could. prevent it. 
She. would not stand by.and see.another, life, sacrificed like her own. 

Von Bechstein .was quick. to feel an; adverse influence in. his 
friend’s wife. -He complained to, Max that. the two women were 
always together and that he never got a chance of speaking to Miss 
Fellows alone... Von Lowenstein spoke, to his wife but without 
much. result.. Ruby listened in silence, but took her own. way. 
Meanwhile scarcely a day passed without some plan or expedition in 
connection with her new friend. Von Bechstein looked on with a 
lowering brow at the increasing intimacy which threatened to in- 
terfere materially with his own projects. He hada card in reserve 
if things came to the worst which would serve for revenge if every- 
thing failed. 

‘I want you all to dine with me to-morrow,” said Janie Fellows. 
‘It is my birthday. You, Ruby and your husband, and you too, 
Herr von Bechstein,” turning to her admirer whom she was con- 
scious of having treated rather cavalierly of late. 

Von Bechstein flushed with gratification. 

‘¢T am honoured, mein Fraulein,” he replied. 

The dinner-table next day was a mass of flowers. Janie’s health 
was drunk, and she made a pretty little speech in return. 

Then they adjourned to the garden, which happened to be illu- 
minated.that night in honour of some national festival. The crowd 
was very great, and in the confusion they got, separated, Ruby 
being left. behind with Mr. Fellows, while her friend disappeared 
with Von Bechstein and Max. It appeared to the former that the 
moment.had come: he made a sign to his friend, who promptly 
took the hint, and Janie found herself left alone with the man who 
had only been waiting for such an opportunity to declare him- 
self. She grasped the situation at once, and resigned herself to the 
inevitable. Von Bechstein pleaded his cause well, but the result 
was a foregone conclusion. Janie heard him out, then gently but 
firmly rejected him. He accepted her verdict in silence, but there 
was a look in his eyes which boded evil to some one. It was too 
dark, however, for Janie to see. 

“Qh! here you are!” she uttered with a sigh of relief as her 
brother and Ruby appeared, and taking Fellows’. arm she left Ruby 
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to follow with von Bechstein. Neither spoke till they emerged into 
the broad open space at the foot of the steps. Then von Bechstein 
turned to his companion. 

“Madame,” he said in a low hissing whisper, ‘I owe you a debt, 
and unlike your husband, I always discharge my obligations.” 

Ruby gave him a glance of supreme scorn and moved away to. 
rejoin her friends. , 

The Fellows saw Ruby home. Max had disappeared. Half an 
hour later she was alone in their sitting-room, when the door opened 
and admitted her husband. There was a dangerous light in his eyes 
and she saw at once that he had been drinking heavily. 

“So!” he exclaimed, ‘you are here.” 

‘Of course Iam, Max. What do you mean?” 

Then his rage burst forth—the rage of a madman, maddened by 
drink and the poisonous suggestion poured into his ear. He had 
thought her a good woman at least, be told her, a faithful wife, but 
he had found her out, thanks to the friend she had always disliked 
and maligned. His eyes were opened. He cursed her, cursed the 
day he had first beheld her, the hour in which he had asked her to 
join her fate with his. : 

“Go,” he concluded. ‘Go to your American lover. Leave my 
house, and never darken my doors again.”’ 

‘‘T will indeed leave your house,” said Ruby proudly, her lips 
quivering. ‘ Sut I will take my child.” 

She turned to the door which communicated with her little girl’s 
bedroom. He flung her back. 

“No,” he cried. ‘Sooner than that I will kill her before your eyes.”* 

He snatched up his gun which stood in a corner of the room and 
threw open the door. The nurse had gone downstairs, and Daisy 
was alone sleeping so peacefully in her cot that the sight of her 
unconscious innocence checked her father for an instant in his 
drunken fury. Then Ruby, recovering from her paralyzed horror, 
laid her hand on his arm. Her touch seemed to madden him; he 
shook her off, and raising the gun to his shoulder, fired. The 
report rang through the house; Max dropped the weapor, and 
dashed out of the room. 

‘‘Mamma! ” wailed the frightened child—unhurt, mercifully ! and 
in an instant Ruby was by her side. The door opened and the 


nurse came in looking pale and scared. 
10 
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“‘ The Herr Baron’s gun went off accidentally,” said Ruby. ‘“‘ The 
Fraulein is frightened. . I will’stay with her a little while.” 

The maid withdrew. Then Ruby lifted the child out of bed, and 
began with. feverish. haste, putting: on her clothes. Not. another 
hour, she resolved, should Daisy remain in. the house where. her life 
ad been. threatened. .. 

Miss Fellows had can retired to her own room, when ae was 
startled by the sound of gravel thrown up against her window. |She 
listened a moment... The signal: was repeated; she threw open, the 
window. : 

‘‘ Who is there?’’ she called out. 

““It:is I—Ruby.” 

“Wait a minute. I am coming down.” 

She descended the stairs, wondering greatly ; unbolted and un- 
barred the door. 

“It was allshut up,” exclaimed Ruby. ‘I was afraid of alarming 
the house.”’ 

“But, Ruby, what brings you here so late! And Daisy too?” 
catching sight of the child clasped close to her mother’s heart. 

Ruby told her tale, and Janie listened with indignant sympathy. 

“T thought you would give us shelter,” said Ruby, “and advise 
me what to do.” 

‘Of course 1 will! Come in here while I call Birney.” 

Daisy having been safely installed in Janie’s ‘ond; a brief con- 
sultation was held. 

‘To-morrow morning,” said Janie, ‘‘ we must get you off by the 
first train. You are certain to be missed and followed, and this is 
the first place they will think of. Your mother and sister are in 
Paris?” 

“Yes.” 

‘* Then you had better go straight there. Birney will take you as 
far as Frankfort.” 

So in the early summer morning Ruby stood on the platform 
and bade farewell to the friend who had proved so helpful in her 
hour of need. There were tears in Janie’s eyes as she kissed her, 
but Ruby’s were dry, and Janie turned round to behold von Bech- 
‘stein just behind her. She looked him full in the face without a 
‘sign of recognition, and passed him by. 
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» ol) » ~CHAPTER IIL. 


PARIS; 
‘Tue curtain draws up again in Paris, the scene Madame de la Salle's 
boudoir, a pretty room on’ the ground ‘floor with .a full view of ‘the 
pedestrians and riders on their way to and from the ‘Boissde 
Boulogne.” * 

The door opens'‘and Grace comes in.. ‘She kisses her mother, 
takes off her bonnet, and makes herself at home. 

‘* How is Ruby to-day ? ” she enquired. iy 

‘¢ Just the same,’”’ answered Madame de la Salle. “+ I cannot: get 
her to take an interest in anything. She looks wretched, though ‘she 
says she is perfectly well. _ I don’t know what is the use of a nurse, 
for she refuses to let Daisy out of her sight. She is out with her 


““ Poor thing! I don’t wonder,” said Grace sympathetically. ‘I 
should feel just the same in her place. Has she heard anything 
more from her husband ? ” 

‘s A letter came this morning, but she burnt it as usual unopened.” 

“1 think that’is a mistake,’’ Grace remarked. ‘‘I should tread 
‘what he had to say. It is foolish to make a man desperate.” 

‘‘So I tell her, but she will not listen. The truth is, Grace, I 
believe she cares for him still.” 

‘“‘ Not really ?”’ 

‘“‘T am sure of it; yesterday I opened her drawer and found his 
photograph. She dares not trust herself to read his letters. It is 
this conflict between fear and affection which is wearing her away. - 
Poor child! I pity her from: my heart. One could scarcely wish 
her to go back to him. The risk is too great. Yet it is a terribly 
false position—a woman separated from her husband. It all comes 
from her being so headstrong. She would not listen to us, and this 
is the result.” 

““But, mamma,” objected Grace, everyone spoke well of him after 
all. One cannot foresee the future.’ 

‘TI know, I know, but she might have waited. Sheneed not have 
been in such a hurry. She knew ¢o little of him. It was such a 
leap in the dark, a foreigner and a German.” 

The door, flew open and Ruby flew in pale and distracted. She 


sank into a chair, looking ready to faint. 
10* 
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“ Ruby, what is it?” cried’Grace in alarm. » S350 

“ My child,” gasped rsh “ He has stolen my child.” 

“Who?” 

“‘ Max—my husband. We were willing along ‘ the side of the 
lake. Daisy ran on ahead. A cartiage pulled up ‘anda man 
jumped out, caught her up in his arms, and putting her into the 

carriage, drove away. I ran after them ag ona but they whipped 
the horses and got out of sight.” 

Grace and her mother looked at each other in consternation. 

‘* If only Louis were here,” sighed his wife. 

‘‘ Louis is here,” said a voice outside the door, which Ruby had 
left ajar, and a young man about three-and-thirty with a face that in- 
stinctively inspired one with confidence, stepped into the room. 
Grace flew to him with a cry of delight; he listened attentively to 
her story. 

‘“* We must set the police to work,” he remarked. ‘I will go at 
once. Cheer up, Ruby,” kindly. ‘‘ We are sure to hear something 
soon. They cannot have got very far.” 

But Louis had hardly been gone ten minutes when a letter was 
brought to Ruby. 

‘A note for Madame la Baronne,” said the servant. ‘The. boy 
is waiting.” j 

A cry escaped her lips. It was her husband’s handwriting. 

‘“‘ May I read it?” asked Grace as her sister dropped the letter 
and covered her face with her hands. 

Ruby nodded, she could not speak. Grace picked it up and read 
it aloud. 

“ Ruby— 

‘‘ You refuse to hear me, to answer my letters. I have taken this 
method to compel you to listen. You will only see your child when 


you consent to receive her father. 
MAX.” 


‘¢ What will you do? ” asked Grace. 

Ruby looked up. ‘‘Can you ask me? I would do anything to 
regain my child. But oh, Grace!” rising and pacing the room 
with rapid uneven steps, a haunted look on her face, ‘‘it kills me to 
think of it. To see him again!” 

She shuddered. Grace and her mother interchanged glances. ‘Is 
this the love that you spoke of ?.”” Grace’s seemed to say. 
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‘“‘ Courage, my child,” said Madame de la Salle. ‘It is right that 
you should ‘see your husband and;hear what he has to say.” _. 

‘‘ And if he wants me to go back to him ? If he insists on keeping 
Daisy.?”’ 

-* Leave that to your father to settle. We are here to look after 
your interests,” 

And.Ruby, a little. comforted, sat down and wrote her answer. 
She would see him, she said, either there or at any other place he 
chose to appoint. - 

Daisy was sitting on her father’s knee when Ruby’s letter was 
brought to him. A little triumph blended with his satisfaction. He 
had gone the right way to work. 

“Come, Daisy,” he said, ‘put on your things. We are going 
back to mamma.” 

‘And may I take my beautiful new doll ? ” asked the child. 

‘* Of course you may.”’ And opening the door “Frau Muller,” 
he called out, ‘‘ can you spare the time to .go with us a little way? 
I want to leave the child in your care while I pay a visit.” 

“In a moment, Herr Baron. I will just leave word.” 

He waited, and presently his landlady, a middle-aged woman with 
a plain sensible face, made her appearance. He took his little girl’s 
hand and they sallied forthe They went up a natiow street; von 
Lowenstein stopped. 

‘Will you wait here with the child?” he said. ‘I shall not be 
long.” 

He turned the corner and disappeared. 

Ruby was lying on the bed, trying hard to control her impatience 
and to nerve herself for what lay before her when Grace knocked at 
the door. 

‘‘ Ruby,” she said, ‘“‘ I hear a ring at the bell. It may be your 
husband. Will you see him alone?” 

‘Oh, yes, Gracie, I must I think!” 

‘¢ Then I will tell Lebrun to show him into the drawing-room.” 

‘‘ Hf you. would he so kind,” said Ruby. 

Max was ushered into the empty.salon. A few moments passed ; 
then the door. opened and Ruby appeared. She came forward 
eagerly, then stopped short, her heart sinking, as she saw that he 


_twas alone. 


«“ So, Ruby,” said her husband gravely, “ we meet again.” 
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“‘ My child!” she exclaimed wildly. ‘ What have you done with 
my child?” 

“‘ She is. close by. Packs shall see her presently... But, you must 
hear me first. Why did you leave my letters unanswered ?” 

“You ask me that!” cried Ruby passionately. ‘‘‘ Have you for- 
gotten how you treated me?” 

‘No, I have not forgotten, and I am here to ask your pardon.” 

“To ask my pardon!” repeated Ruby incredulously. 

‘“‘Tf you had read my letters you would have seen that 1 did so 
long ago.” 

She looked at him bewildered. She had never dreamt of this. 

“Ruby,” said Max, coming a little nearer, “I was mad that 
night. Mad with drink and jealousy. That fiend von Bechstein 
told me you were in love with Fellows.” 

“ And you believed him! ” 

‘“‘ I knew you had ceased to love me—small wonder! And when 
the heart is empty it is easy for another love to enter in. I wandered 
about all night, and when morning came I returned to find that 
you had fled—fled with the man I believed to be your lover. Von 
Bechstein met me with the news. There wasa gleam of triumph 
in his eye, my blood boiled within me, and I knocked him down, 
We fought : I was wounded—severely. For weeks | lay between 
life and death. When]! recovered I learnt the truth—how cruelly I 
had misjudged you. And I sworea solemn oath that no intoxicating 
liquor should ever pass my lips again. It had cost me too dear.” 

Ruby had come close to him. Her lips were parted, her eyes 
shining ; never in her life had she looked so lovely. 

“‘ Max,” she said softly, ‘‘ you knocked him down for my sake?” 

“For your sake, Ruby, though I thought I had lost you for ever.” 

‘You never lost me, not though I shuddered at the thought of 
you, not through all those weary months when I burnt your letters 
unread. I tried to forget you, to root your memory out of my 
heart, and I failed. Butoh, Max, I ama mother! You threatened 
my child’s life. What could I do?” 

“It was not I, Ruby. It was the fiend within me. Do you think 
in my sober senses I would hurt a hair of her head ?” 

‘*T believe you,” she answered. ‘‘ But can I—dare I trust you?’ 

“Try me,” said Max. 

She hesitated a moment, then put her hand into his. 





| Sketches tn a Sixpenny Hotel. 
By HALBORO DENHAM. © 


In ‘one of the busiest and most populous districts of mid-London, 
not three minutes’ walk from that broad thoroughfare which, as a 
line of beauty winding through a maze of ugliness, is known. as 
Rosebery Avenue, stands a lofty red-brick edifice, modern, massive, 
and many-windowed. Its conspicuous baronial turret commands.a 
view extending over Islington to the north, and Clerkenwell to the 
south, and the deafening din of the heavy goods traffic rolling along 
the granite-paved roadway, reminds an occupant that he is looking 
down on one of the main arteries of the mighty city, the chief con- 
necting link, in fact, between the factories and warehouses of the 
Surrey side, and the great railway termini of the Euston Road. 

Truly, the aspect of this neighbourhood has undergone a vast change 
since the days when the worthy clerks pursued their pious calling, 
and tended their vineyards, and doubtless turned many an honest 
penny by vending the far-famed waters, flowing from that same 
well which has given its name to a huge parish of Modern Babylon ! 
It has altered a good deal, too, since, a couple of hundred years ago, 
the persecuted Protestants of France flocked thither, and founded the 
watchmaking industry of London. At that date, and for long after- 
wards, the good City folk who were wont to indulge in a holiday 
airing now and again at Merrie Islington, would halt for a draught, 
midway, at the Bagnigge springs before, maybe, quaffing a mug of 
sound ale a stage further at the sign of the Angel. The older 
inhabitants of to-day who can recall how Phelps and his fellow 
actors used to betake themselves for a social hour to the time- 
honoured Spa Tavern in Exmouth Street, can bear witness to 
the sweeping transformation which has come about within living 
memory. 

Hardly anything remains of the ancient order of things, beyond 
tradition or name, but much still survives from a comparatively 
recent past in the shape of numerous streets of the meaner kind 
confronting the eye at every corner, in all their dingy ugliness of 
brick and mortar handed down to us from the later Georgian era. 
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The squalid Italian quarter vies with. these’ for dirt and dulness, and 
seems to show how effectually London fog and:gloom can rob even 
the children of the sunny South of all ‘their gaiety and taste for 
colour. For the rest, enormous model: ‘blocks, big -and’ little 
‘engineer shops, and large printing houses: abound. The  head- 
quarters of the ‘Parcel’ Post’ System, covering the site of the old 
Coldbath : Fields Prison, form a welcome ‘addition’ among’ the im- 
provements of the place, and the brightly painted vans constantly 
passing through the gates contrast cheerfully with the ‘ Black 
Marias”’ daily seen in King’s Cross Road. This important centre 
of business is indeed very commonly mistaken by strangers fora 
great railway terminus, and many a misguided individual has been 
known to inquire there for the next train for Barnet or Peterborough. 
Such is the district, in the midst of which the immense and imposing 
structure we have spoken of rears its lofty walls. Nowhere in the 
locality is the struggle for existence keener, for it is Rowton House, 
. a welcome and well managed haven, in very truth, for the man who 
really means to “buck up” and pull himself together, and a verit- 
able palace for the hard-working labourer. 

The interior of this sixpenny hotel is well worth a visit from one 
keen to study the faults and virtues of his fellows, and to see how 
the problem of life is worked out in a hundred varied ways under one 
‘roof. There is, too, scope in plenty for the artist who seeks inter- 
esting types of struggling humanity. If, however, you enter and 
hastily survey the internal economy of the place, its meaning and 
interest can hardly come home to you, albeit your philosophical and 
artistic faculties may be fairly sharp. You may plume yourselt on 
your quick perception of character, or your ready appreciation of what 
is apt for black and white, but a hurried visit will leave you in ignor- 
ance of the humour, the many touches of kindliness, romance, or even 
tragedy associated with the history of those you have seen at work or 
rest during your brief inspection. A Walter Besant might well dis- 
cover here a fine field for the observation of character in the weaving 
of another of his charming stories. A Phil May would find no lack of 
subjects for his sketch-book. Dickens, who lived and wrote for so 
many years in Doughty Street yonder, would, were he now with us, 
find a wealth of material amidst this miscellaneous throng for the 
pathetic and humorous episodes from real life which he drew with 
such a master hand. 
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In truth, the fact ‘that: journalists of one kind or another have been 
known to avail themselves of this harbeur suggests the thought that 
had it: existed, in Oliver Goldsmith's days, the man- who had such 
hard times with his landlady, would have fled for refuge there, and 
perhaps penned the immortal ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield ” within its walls: 
And his friend, the dear old doctor, would, like others of the Fleet 
Street fraternity, have often hied him to where, in any. case, he 
would have conversed to his heart’s content and drunk dishes of tea 
without stint. We would, in the spirit of Thackeray, have gladly 
brewed the beverage whilst Johnson sketched his next copy for the 
Rambler. Another reflection is prompted by a glance at the con- 
tents of the book-cases in the library, which contain a varied 
assortment of standard volumes, from ‘Tom Cringle’’ to the 
**Talmud.”’ What would the mighty autocrat of letters say, could 
he watch the literary taste of the readers of to-day? The evident 
predilection on the part of many for Reyno/ds would sufficiently shock 
him, especially considering the fact that he was the author of the. 
saying that “the devil was the first Whig.” Perhaps his astonish- 
ment would be still greater on learning that ‘‘the Vicar of Wakefield” 
is read again and again, but “‘ Rasselas ” is very seldom asked for. 

It is a winter’s evening, and in the library, hung like the other 
rooms with fine etchings, including several proofs, adorned with 
stags’ heads, the trophies of Lord Rowton’s skill in stalking, and lit 
with incandescent burners, many men are hard at work addressing 
envelopes; others are playing at draughts or chess, and some 
are resting in the, comfortable armchairs ranged in big semi- 
circles in front of the roomy fireplaces. Pipes are well-nigh 
universal, for there is a kind of freemasonry among smokers which 
makes men, even in the land where tobacco is so heavily taxed and 
in the house where it is mostly bought by the pennyworth, relent 
towards their fellow-men when they know what genuine pleasure a 
pinch can give to some poor chap who is too down on his luck to 
be able to afford even the most moderate expenditure on the weed. 
Some there are to whom even the “ kerbstone twist ”"—that is cigar 
or cigarette ends collected from the pavement—does not come 
amiss. 

And so, amidst a hundred columns of smoke, we make our way to 
a table which is the centre of attraction to a dozen interested 
onlookers. <A game of chess is ending in a struggle between pawns, 
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and this appeals to plenty who do not: understand the moves and 
phases of a more crowded board. The present contest may be only 
the wind up of “skittles,” but even so, do not:rashly conclude that 
fairly good play is unknown here. 

We, on a certain occasion, encountered a German, who, during 
his sojourn, enjoyed the reputation of being a ‘‘ master,” and we lost 
five games running with him. A little later we sought to have our 
revenge, and at the end of an hour’s struggle the contest looked 
about even. Suddenly there seemed to be a bit of a stir in the 
room, and everybody appeared to be discussing or reading an inter- 
esting item of news in the evening paper. From a moment that a 
couple of his compatriots came up and whispered to him, the 
‘‘ master” seemed to go to pieces, and presently resigned, refusing 
to begin a second battle. When we bade him good-night, he was 
so taken up with the “extra special,” that he hardly noticed our 
exit. It was startling to read a few minutes afterwards that there 
had been a terrible explosion in the Underground Railway, but it 
was still more startling subsequently to discover that this man and 
his associates were anarchists, and that the former was editor of 
a rabid sheet called the ‘“‘ Firebrand.” Their stay in Rowton House 
was brief enough, but we could not help associating it with the 
horrible outrage at Aldersgate. For such a precipitate suspicion 
they had only themselves to thank, for were they not avowed mem- 
bers of the party of scoundrels whose creed is, ‘to live without work 
and kill without fighting ?”’ 

Wrapper-writing is very much in evidence in our sixpenny hotel, 
for when times are good, and there is an epidemic of company launch- 
ing, the majority of the forty or fifty tables in the library and smoking 
rooms, each of which is capable of accommodating half-a-dozen men, 
are monopolised by those who gain a precarious livelihood by slaving 
for perhaps fifteen hours out of the twenty-four for the wretched re- 
muneration of half-a-crown or three shillings a thousand addresses. 
Numbers of men who have known better days, but have been elbowed 
out of their former line in life by the youngsters, or sunk into low 
water through drink or some other fault, grind away from day to 
day, the Sunday not excepted, at this monotonous work, varied only 
by the momentary amusement aroused when some unfortunate 
discovers to his disgust that he is expected to conscientiously copy 
the name of a Welsh village spelt with twenty letters of the alpha- 
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bet. Some agencies; indeed, insist on such’ words as Colonel, 
Street, Road; etc., being written in’ full: \As might be expected, 
the: heads were often more ignorant than the hands. A young 
fellow, who, during temporary impecuniosity, tried his luck at 
addressing, not long ago, was very sternly reproved by the deputy- 
manager of one of these sweating establishments, because he wrote 
Basle instead of Bale. Acting on this hint, the new comer addressed 
an envelope to Anvers, and was promptly sent about his business as 
a hopeless ignoramus because he had not written Antwerp. 

There is a tradition lingering among the elder brethren of the 
wrapper-writing profession to the effect that once upon a time, when 
the work was better paid than now, a young man from Australia 
turned up and ventured as a last resource into their sphere of 
labour. He had spent his all and found himself stranded until funds 
should arrive from the Antipodes. So on the suggestion of an 
acquaintance he applied for a job at the world-famed firm of 
Schmidt & Co. On being duly installed and supplied with five 
hundred envelopes and some pages from a directory, he looked round 
and asked for a pen. 

«But you have one already,” said the young man in authority. 

‘“‘T want two,” answered the Australian: and an interested and 
obliging fellow-scribe supplied his need. The scene which there- 
upon ensued baffles description, for the Colonial, separating the pile 
of envelopes into two equal lots, began copying the addresses by 
writing simultaneously with both hands. So runs the legend at least, 
and furthermore, it is averred that his rapidity was such as to put 
the “‘sloggers” to shame. Fifty pens dropped from the nerveless . 
grasp of those who but a minute before had been writing against 
time, and as if for dear life. A hundred eyes were fixed in astonish- 
ment on the unknown one. Presently the young overseer, who 
superintended the labours of many old enough to be his grandfather, 
rose, and timidly said he would consult ‘“‘the governor.” The 
latter arrived, and the situation being explained, the Australian was 
turned into a loose-box all by himself and fed with another thousand 
or so envelopes. At this rate he earned enough in two or three 
weeks to enable him to last out comfortably till his remittances 
arrived, then he went home and Schmidt’s knew him no more. 
We asked the old gentleman who told us this yarn to fill his pipe 
and have another cup of tea, for we thought he deserved both. 
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~ One of these victims of évil days:has.a grievance of another. kind 
than: poor: pay, although ‘on :that! head he is eloquent enough.,,, An 
old Anglo-Indian, .with-“many years’ experience:.of»Calcutta life, 
he has known very much better surroundings and comforts than he 
now has, but what he chiefly laments)is the law’s delay. It seems 
that long ago, in fact about 1737, .a,girl’ named) Sarah Bond was 
kidnapped from: her native village in» North Devon, and taken to 
London. From time to time ‘her people were given to understand 
in a vague way that she was well-to-do and happy. Eighty years 
had rolled by, when one day advertisements were circulated in Devon- 
shire as elsewhere asking for information as to the next-of-kin of one 
Sarah Bond, who had died at Stepney, old, rich and childless. No 
claim was advanced by anybody at that date, although the spiriting 
away of the little West Country lassie was still a frequent subject for 
surmise among the rustic folk down there, and lingers even to this 
day as a tradition of the far-away past. Finally, after a lapse of 
more than half a century, the descendants of Sarah’s brothers 
bestirred themselves, only to find that for: some inscrutable reason 
the old lady’s property had been distributed a year or two after her 
decease among those who were thought to have ‘‘a moral claim.” 
It is this distribution which our Anglo-Indian, representing his wife 
and her kinsfolk, seeks to upset, but as the Treasury officials refuse 
to submit the documents connected with the division of the pro- 
perty for examination, our friend has an uphill struggle before him. 
May he succeed, for if ever steadiness and hard work merited com- 
fort, then he deserves it in his declining years, which are now being 
spent slaving away, with bent back, at incessant drudgery for less 
than a charwoman’s wage. 

Young men as well as old take to wrapper-writing, some as stop- 
gaps, and others as a method of inaking both ends meet, which to 
them, alas, seems satisfactory enough for good and all. Yonder, for 
example, is a Welshman, whose father, the captain of a mine in 
Mexico, disappeared three or four years since, and is believed to 
have been murdered by a fellow-miner hailing from the same Cam- 
brian village. They both vanished from ken, but the:strange thing 
about the story is, that the very mail which brought the news of the 
event, and announced that all. the efforts of the police to solve the 
mystery had been unavailing, brought a hundred. pounds.to the. wife 
of the suspected murderer. When we asked the Welsh lad whether, 
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if: he hada hundred ‘pounds; he. would: go out to Mexico and try 
to-clear up the riddle as to his father’s fate, he answered ‘without 
a second’s hesitation : 

No, I would go to Buluwayo.” 

A life of freedom from office routine, the absence of anything like 
a time-table, and the liberty to smoke, or feed, or sleep when they 
like, seem to go far in these men’s minds to make up for the dis- 
advantages of following an occupation without any prospects for the 
future, or a single attractive feature in the present. 

We will pass over the subject of inside structure and manage- 
ment, with little beyond the remark that the former is thoroughly 
up-to-date and the latter efficient.. The beds are most comfortable, 
and as each of the seven hundred cubicles has a window, no sleeper 
need complain of the want of fresh air. Downstairs, food is supplied 
from a bar at a moderate charge, which, for example, enables a 
couple of hungry. mortals to sit down to a good plain breakfast, 
followed ty the pipe which Thackeray calls the best one of the day, 
and only expend a groat between them. In a word, the main idea 
worked on throughout is to offer the maximum of comfort at a 
minimum tariff, compatible with a decent profit, and the result is 
seen in dividends of five per cent., secured by the patronage of men 
who reckon by sixpences, where guests at the Hotel Cecil do by 
sovereigns, But although economy should reign among folk to 
whom the bawbee may mean all the difference between a night 
indoors and a noctural perambulation of the pavement, the abuse of 
tea drinking and the waste of bread so often observable arouses 
the thought that perhaps Free Trade is making us the most im- . 
provident people on the face of the globe. It has been recently 
asserted that national thrift is not by any means a sign of national 
prosperity, and the Chinese and Hindoos have been cited as ex- 
amples. There may be much truth in the statement, but this much 
is equally certain, namely, that our want of frugality in the use of 
articles of food which the average Frenchman or German would 
husband with economy, must in the long run react unfavourably on 
the character of the John Bull of the future. 

Turning into the dining-rooms, a new and totally different scene 
awaits us. Tobacco smoke is as before distinctly perceptible, but 
what at once sfikes us more than aught else is the smell of bloaters, 
Still there-is yonder, in his usual corner, the one man—the only one 
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we ever came across—who has never tasted a:bloater in his life, and 
thoroughly revels in a’ London fog. . He: was once: a well-to-do 
North country Squire, but bank failures and agricultural: depression 
have left him in straitened circumstances, | Now, like: the. Marchio- 
ness, he:‘‘ makes believe” that is, although he does. his own: mar- 
keting and cooking, he sits down to dinner with unfailing regularity at 
seven as in the days of his prosperity. In his culinary efforts, by 
drawing on his continental experiences, he frugally makes a little:go 
a long way towards concocting the most appetising little dishes, 
and it is a pleasure to see how the old fellow enjoys his. after- 
dinner cigar whilst musing on the scenes he has witnessed in. so 
many capitals of the world, or the trout-streams he has whipped 
in so many climates, His recollections of a quarter of a century 
ago must be interesting to his more youthful listeners and: his 
well-ordered methods should be welcome to the management. 
But stay, here comes Lord Rowton, surveying the working: of: his 
scheme, which has been developed, so to say, from the idea carried 
out at Bloomsbury Chambers nearly fifty years ago Ly the late 
Prince Consort. His Lordship naturally takes the keenest interest 
in the prosperity of this gigantic concern, but our personal interest 
on seeing him lies in ascertaining whether the long-talked-of 
biography of Earl Beaconsfield is likely to make a speedy ap- 
pearance. There is no difficulty, even as an avowed journalist, in 
approaching the genial confidant of the great Tory chief. 

‘‘Ah!” says Lord Rowton, ‘you are asking about a subject 
with regard to which there has been very much misconception. 
Lord Beaconsfield left me full discretion as to what to burn and 
what to publish, but the life perhaps lies in the womb of the distant 
future !”’ 

With this negative information we have to be content, and so 
we betake ourselves to tea. Whilst thus engaged we are accosted 
by a garrulous veteran, who, having had some experience in the 
Royal Navy as a cadet of the fifties, filled for a long period an 
appointment in the Excise, and now enjoys a pension of eighty 
pounds a year. We willingly invite him to drink a cup, for he is 
full of anecdote, and has a wonderful memory for dates and in- 
dividuals. Only a couple of years ago the old chap met with very 


rough treatment through an act of kindness on his part, which those 


straight-laced individuals who have so much to say against indiscrimi- 
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nate. charity, would perhaps hint served him right. He had, after 
" drawing his month's pension, gone down on a visit to his birthplace 
in a sequestered corner of Kent, and whilst in the village inn took 
compassion on three men who were supposed to be honest labourers 
seeking a job. He gave them meat, and drink, and a shilling 
apiece. .This unexpected generosity tempted the ungrateful ruffians 
to waylay their benefactor next morning. He was knocked down 
senseless, robbed of every penny, and then flung into a chalk pit. 
Some bushes growing up the steep side saved his life, but when he 
managed with -nautical skill to emerge some hours later, and 
stagger on to the roadway, it was with a broken arm. The scoun+ 
drels who had so nearly murdered him were never caught. That 
arm had been already broken many years before when ‘the 
Admiral,” as he.is called, was a bit of a lad on board one of Her 
Majesty’s frigates. The ship was cruising in the China seas, when 
just at nightfall our friend fell from the rigging into one of the 
starboard boats. The cry ‘man overboard” was raised, and the 
ship hove to on the port tack. The larboard boats were of course 
lowered, whilst the victim of the mishap, overlooked in the dark- 
ness, lay senseless and with his arm broken. By and by the 
searchers returned from their fruitless quest, and the ship resumed 
her course. Some hours elapsed and then the missing one, revived 
by thecold night air, sought his hammock on the lower deck. It 
was occupied by a messmate, who, by the dim lantern light, thought 
the pale and shivering stripling who had disturbed his slumbers, 
was indeed a spirit from “the vasty deep.”’ Finally the latter was 
brought before the captain, who indignantly said to him, ‘‘ What . 
do you mean by this conduct, sir? you ought to have been a hun- 
dred miles astern by now.”’ 

Our friend is very eloquent about his reminiscences of police 
bungling, of which he gives various examples culled from his ex- 
periences in the docks and down Thames. 

‘“‘ Yes, the villains who nearly murdered me were never found out. 
Another case of unsolved crime! Bless you, there’s lots of it. A 
matter of three or four years back I picked up a woman’s fcot floating 
in the Pool. It was the most beautiful foot I ever set eyes on. 
What do you think the inspector of river police, ‘to whom I handed 
it over, did?,, Why! buried it in the bank to save himself bother, 
Here, or in the most tip-top hotel in the world, you may have any one 
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of. the hundred or so unhung wwsonpus of the last thirty years 
sleeping in the next room to you.” 

With this comforting suggestion ‘‘ the Admiral" lit his old clay 
for the twentieth time since-he had started his yarns, and then left 
us to reflect—that a big caravanseri such as this may truly contain 
‘all sorts and conditions of men.” 

Midnight goes by, and the miscellaneous mass of late bed-seekers, 
herded like sheep in a fold (for the smoking-room is closed about 
this hour) prepare toclimb the stairs. Every chair is occupied, not 
only by those who are going aloft, but also by others who have only 
just come in out of the cold and wet and booked for an all-night 
sitting near the fire or a stretch on one of the benches. ‘That sort 
of thing is bad enough in all conscience, but how much worse a night 
out! It is an interesting pilgrimage to the man who does it for the 
novelty, but it is hell upon earth to the poor fellow to whom dawn 
comes not as a ray of hope but as a signal to be once more on the 
money hunt, and yet men to whom the night’s rest is precious 
have been known to show such practical pity for a rheumatic 
stricken mate as to give up the bed ticket for him. We once had 
rather more than a nodding acquaintance with an individual who 
after five days and nights of starvation and wandering from pillar 
to post, had made up his mind to “rush” an elderly gentleman 
who, at 2 a.m., was imprudent enough to exhibit signs of wealth in 
the vicinity of Covent Garden. Another instant and the job would 
have been done. Suddenly it flashed across the intending robber 
that a pair of gold rimmed eye-glasses he was wearing might be 
pawnable. And so the old gentleman escaped, and as soon as the 
pledge shops opened in went the glasses for a loan of nine shillings. 
The feed which ensued was substantial and solid, for it began with 
three thick slices of cold suet pudding. That ravenous man might 
well breakfast contentedly, for he had turned the corner. He is 
now doing fairly well, and if he has a particle of gratitude should 
redeem and treasure those eye-glasses till his dying day. Although 
full of ‘‘go” and self reliance he had momentarily given up hope, and 
but for the happy inspiration of a critical second, might have been 
submerged among the crowd of others we wot of, who seem chroni- 
cally without even the expectations of a Micawber. But we can, 
amidst our fellow sojourners, point to folk of greater grit, men who, 
stricken ever so hard, or beaten ever so low, still come up smiling. 
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One: would ‘be tempted to think that that smile of courage would 
overcome a first refusal at the gates of Heaven. 

It was our unfortunate ot once to have a night out. Retitittances 
had not:come:tozhand, our pockets were empty, and so were our 
pouches. .There was nothing for it but to face the inclement 
weather and make the best of it. This, at all events, was the con- 
clusion: we came to.at midnight close by the Griffin. There were 
two of us, and under the nose of a blue-coated myrmidon of the 
law, we conversed in French, abusing things in general, and criti- 
cising in an unfriendly spirit the artistic merits of the thing behind 
us. Great was our astonishment when the policeman suddenly 
turned and warned us in very fair French that he was posted there 
to protect the Griffin from further damage, and perhaps we had 
better ‘“‘move on.” We accepted the suggestion, and explored 
Fleet: Street, coming to an anchor by-and-by on the embankment. 
Hardly had we sat down when the gruff voice of another guardian 
of the peace disturbed our momentary rest with the peremptory 
order, “Now, you toffs, move on!” A shapeless heap of rags 
shuffled off in a scared manner from the other end of the bench, 
and we followed Westminster way. The rain had ceased, the moon 
had risen, and the scene looked beautiful enough, with a thousand 
lamps reflecting their light into the dark shadows of the moving 
waters of Old Father Thames. We could not, despite our adverse 
circumstances, help admiring it, and gradually grew more philoso- 
phical. Further on the outcast who had just left us looked down on 
the swirling flood, meditating on Heaven knows what. Perhaps the 
poor chap had had his fill of want and misery and was thinking of 
ending it all. Maybe he was struck by the strange sounds caused 
by the wind playing along the granite masonry and imagined he 
was listening to the angel voices calling to him to come. At all 
events, as we passed him he gave no sign~-not even asking for a 
pipe of tobacco—but as we looked at his white and haggard face, 
we both thought that if ever settled despair and gloomy resolve were 
written on a human countenance, they were on his. Just at this 
instant a bishop returning from a big debate in Parliament, dashed 
by’ in a carriage and pair, and we saw his glance rest for a second 
on that lounging epitome of wretchedness, but the stately repre- 
sentative of apostolic. succession vouchsafed no hope of charity 
or mercy but passed on tohis supper and couch of ease. If Christ 

II 
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himself were to visit this modern Babylon and its embankment, 
such contrasts would confront Him any night. He would drive in 
no chariot, but rather, like the shivering and starving mortal we 
saw wearily waiting for another hopeless day, would be ignored by 
My Lord Bishop, and told by the constable to ‘‘ move on.” Strange 
it is that during the hours of darkness you may plan suicide, bur- 
glary, or murder with impunity along that river brink, so splendid 
by day, so mysterious by night, provided you are moving on. You 
may not have known what a bed is for a week or more, but even a 
fitful snatch of rest on a wayside bench is denied you. Even a 
sedentary attitude, however wakeful, is prohibited. 

And so we left the forlorn one to his sad thoughts, and every now 
and then Big Ben chimed the hours as we wandered through West- 
minster and away towards Chelsea. A rest we did steal here and 
there, but never for many minutes, for the inevitable policeman ap- 
peared. At last came the welcome daylight, and we made for Hyde 
Park by devious and circuitous routes, and had a glorious swim in 
the Serpentine, whilst the mighty city was awakening—not “with 
one start’’—but slowly, and by degrees, like some huge giant 
stretching himself after heavy slumber. In due time we returned 
to Fleet Street, wherein we found that funds had been awaiting us 
since the previous evening at the post office, which is open till three 
a.m. Wewere none the worse for our ramble, and the fates dealt 
gently with us. It was rather annoying to learn that we might 
have saved ourselves a night out, but then we should have missed 
that magnificent bath, and lost a lesson as to what passes when the 
majority of four millions of mortals are wrapped in sleep. 

Mountains are best appreciated from below, churches from the 
outside, and hotels from the inside. So runs a German saying 
which has a good deal of truth at all events, as regards the last 
point ; and although much has already been written on the subject 
of the Rowton Houses, this article may be found by many to have a 
new and interesting aspect if only from the fact that it is the result 
of inside observation. Its aim will have heen accomplished if some 
idea has been conveyed of the tragedy and humour of life presented 
to us in this great assemblage of men of such varied type and 
character, having for the most part but one feature in common—that 
of being “hard up.” Energy, courage, good nature and cheerfulness 
are as conspicuous in some cases as shiftless lounging and morose 
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hopelessness are in others. Indeed, the gifted author of “ Un 
Philosophe sous les Toits ” might well have been tempted to write 
another volume, had he had our experience of a sixpenny hotel in 
modern London. The enterprise we have described merits success, 
and it is satisfactory to know that the examples of what may be 
justly called a sweeping and welcome reform, are being multiplied. 
The only cause for wonder is that it has taken the best part of 
half a century to bring the idea of the late Prince Consort to such 
a practical outcome as is exhibited in the successful solution of a 
problem affecting the social welfare of so many of the masses. 





A Gragedy in Little. 
By MAUD VENABLES VERNON. 
CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a bright October day. The afternoon sunlight filtered in 
séftly through the drawn pink blinds of a flat in West Kensington, 
falling in pale slanting beams upon the thickly carpeted floor. The 
room was close and airless; there was a faint odour of drugs, 
scarcely overpowered by a stronger scent of eau-de-Cologne. 

A luxurious couch, equipped with silken rugs, and pillows of 
softest down, occupied one corner of the room. Close by it stood a 
small table, littered with medicine bottles and glasses; on a lower 
stand were books and magazines. As the clock struck four, the 
occupant of the couch turned over, and gave an impatient sigh. She 
was a woman of some forty years, rather pretty, in an insipid small- 
featured style. Her eyes were china blue, and her complexion, 
waxy from long confinement in a hot-house atmosphere, seemed soft 
and delicate in the subdued rosy light. The mouth—that most 
significant feature—was peevish and obstinate; the corners of the lips 
took an expressive downward curve. She stirred again irritably, and 
after waiting a moment, sharply touched a little silver bell. The 
summons was promptly answered by a trim maid, who entered with 


a cat-like tread, as one accustomed to deal with ‘‘nerves.”’ 
11* 
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“Draw up the blind, Simpson,’’ said her mistress’ sharply, “ and 
set these things to rights,’’ (indicating the littered table and stand) ; 
“it is quite time Miss Joan was in.” 

Simpson obeyed in silence, evolving order out. of disorder with 
magical speed, and deftly shaking up her mistress’s pillows. As she 
drew up the blind, the sunshine burst in, golden and triumphant. 
The sky was blue above, and the trees in Kensington Gardens 
swayed softly in the autumn breeze. 

‘“‘Shall I bring you your egg and milk, ma’am?” asked the maid 
deferentially, as she turned away from the window. 

“No, you can go; if I want a thing, I can ask for it,” was the 
sharp and uncourteous answer. 

' Simpson withdrew, grimacing to herself as she shut the door softly 
behind her. 

‘It’s not many as would. stand the mistress,’ 
“‘ J wouldn’t if it wasn’t for poor Miss Joan.” 

Left to herself, Mrs Langdale stretched out her hand for a book. 
In so doing, she attracted the attention of a beautiful Persian kitten 
which had been lying asleep at her feet; as the creature made a 
playful dab at her hand with its soft, fringed paw, she thrust it 
roughly from her, and it fell off the sofa, striking itself against th 
table leg. : 

Mrs. Langdale took no notice of the piteous mew that announced 
the accident, but went on with her book. 

Just then, Joan’s footstep was heard upon the stair. A moment 
later she had entered the room, and was standing beside her mother’s 
couch, her arms full of glowing Japanese chrysanthemums. Tall, 
straight, and slender, with deep blue eyes, and dark hair curling 
delicately over her forehead, she made a pretty picture, as she stood 
there in her russet gown. 

Mrs. Langdale’s eyes travelled slowly over her daughter’s figure, 
and the corners of her mouth drooped more fretfully than before. 

“It is more than ten minutes past four,” she said, ‘and I have 


she soliloquised, 


not had my egg and milk; I feel quite faint and depressed. I think 
you might have come in earlier, Joan.” 

“J’m very sorry, mother dear,” said Joan, contritely, “I’ve 
scarcely been away an hour; I hurried back as quickly as I could. 
Ella was so glad to see me,” she added wistfully. ‘Why didn’t you 
ring for Simpson to bring in your milk?” AONE 
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“‘ Because I do not care to be dependent upon a servant, while I 
have a daughter whose first duty it is to anticipate my wants,” was 
the amiable reply. 

“I’m very sorry,”’ said Joan again, flushing a little, and biting her lip; 
‘you know I don’t often go out; I’ll take care not to be late again.” 

She hurried away to fetch the egg and milk (which the discreet 
Simpson had already prepared), and pouring in a teaspoonful of 
brandy, she placed the glass upon the little table at her mother’s side. 
Mrs. Langdale sipped it slowly. 

‘“* Did you walk home alone?” she asked suddenly. 

Joan’s flush deepened. 

‘Sandy Clifford came with me across the gardens,” she replied : 
“he gave me stoane flowers for you, and insisted on carrying them 
home for me.’ 

Mrs. a glanced at them, only half mollified. 

‘“‘They’re gaudy, scentless things,” she remarked peevishly, ‘‘I 
never did care for those showy flowers.” 

Joan made no answer, but drew from the bosom of her dress a 
little buuch of violets, which she placed in a specimen glass that 
stood on the table. Then her eyes fell upon Hafiz, who was still 
licking his paw with a pitiful air. The favourite rubbed his fluffy 
head against her hand, and she stroked him gently, appreciating the 
Situation: he did not often stay in the sitting-room when his young 
mistress was away. Then Joan left the room, and returned a 
moment later, having laid aside her hat and coat. She carried in 
her hand a brass ewer. of water, from which she proceeded to fill two 
tall blue Chinese vases that stood on the window ledge. In these 
she arranged the magnificent orange-coloured masses, which glowed 
like veritable flames in the afternoon sunlight. 

Mrs. Langdale waited until her daughter had finished grouping 
the flowers. Then she spoke. 

“Don’t you think it would be as well if you intimated to that 
young man that he needn’t dangle about after you any longer ?” ‘she 
said; “I thought you had already given him to understand that you 
could not marry him.” 

Joan’s eyes were bent resolutely upon her lap. 

‘‘There is no reason why we should not be friends still,” she 
answered slowly (the slender hands clenched themselves as she 
spoke); ‘‘ you know we——care for one another.” 
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. “ Which means, I suppose, that you consider it is only my selfish- 
ness which keeps you apart? A nice attitude for a daughter to take 
up towards her poor, sick mother! ""—and Mrs. Langdale began to 
whimper. 

‘You know I don’t think anything of the kind, mother,” said the 
girl gently, “‘and that I would never dream of leaving you. Only— 
only—lI can’t send Sandy away like that——”’ she broke off piteously. 
Then, suddenly: ‘“‘ Mother, Ella has such a nice plan. You know 
she hasn’t been very well lately, and Sandy wants her to go down 
to Eastbourne for a fortnight, now the weather is so fine. And— 
and—I thought—Ella thought—it would be so nice if we could go 
too. She knows of some quiet rooms where you and Simpson and 
I could stay;”’ Joan went on hurriedly, noting the gathering frown 
on her mother’s brow, ‘‘she and Mrs. Clifford would be next 
door; I know you would like Mrs. Clifford,” pleadingly; ‘it would 
be so delightful.” 

Mrs. Langdale laid down her magazine, and set her lips tightly. 

‘Tf you had an atom of consideration, you would never dream of 
proposing such a thing,” she said cuttingly; ‘“‘ you don’t seem to 
understand my complaint in the least—nobody does, except dear Sir 
William. ‘All nerves, my dear madam,’ he assured me, ‘ yours 
are so delicately balanced that they vibrate at the merest touch, 
like the strings of an olian harp. You require extreme care and 
tenderness—’; ‘‘ which I don’t get. Ah, if only Sir William was 
in private practice, I’m sure he would have done far more for me 
than Dr. Scott ever has!”’ Joan was about to speak, but her mother 
continued: ‘“—The very sight of that loud, vulgarly healthy 
woman is enough to upset me for the day; and as for having her 
next-door for a fortnight —and the journey—and the strange people— 
I wonder you can ask it, Joan!” 

The girl did not often urge a point, but the chance was too 
precious to be lost ; she tried again. 

‘¢Mrs. Clifford zs2’t loud, mother,” she said, with more than a 
suspicion of indignation in her voice, “‘ you don’t know her—you 
wouldn’t say that if you did. The journey wouldn’t take two hours, 
and as for strange faces—you need see no one but Simpson and me, 
unless you wish.” She waited eagerly. 

Mrs. Langdale put up her hand to deprecate further discussion. 

“I could not dream of such a thing,” she said, “and I beg you 
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not to mention it to me again. Ofcourse, if you like to go, don’t let 
me stand in your way; I don’t suppose I shall be spared to you much 
longer—but no matter,” and she raised her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

Joan sighed. She was well accustomed to these demonstrations. 
‘Of course, I shall not go,” she said, with weary finality, 

The sound of carriage wheels was heard just then in the street 
below, followed by a sharp pull at the bell. 

“‘That’s Dr. Scott’s ring!” exclaimed Mrs, Langdale hastily ; 
“am I all right, Joan?” 

The girl fetched a little mirror, and stood holding it, while her 
mother gave a touch here and there to her coquettish lace head-dress. 
Then she re-arranged the filmy shawl, and laid down the glass, just 
as the doctor entered. 

He came into the room like a fresh breeze, seeming to radiate life 
and health, as he sat down beside the couch. He was a wiry, well- 
made Scotchman of some fifty years of age, and had already achieved 
a considerable reputation for the successful treatment of nervous 
diseases. This patient, however, baffled him, and he would have 
washed his hands of the case-long ago, if it had not been for his . 
interest in poor Joan. 

‘“My dear boy—she’s just an arrant old humbug,” he had con- 
fided to his pupil and warm admirer, Sandy Clifford, ‘‘ she might be 
walking about and taking her part in the world’s work with the rest 
of us, if she’d only make up her mind to it. But she never will, and 
that luckless girl’s martyrdom may go on for ever, for aught that I 
can see,” he added’ with a sigh. After which statement, Sandy’s 
remarks anent Mrs. Langdale were distinctly unparliamentary. 

To return to the flat. 

‘““Well, how are you feeling to-day?”’’ enquired Dr. Scott in 
cheerful tones, as he took hold of her wrist; ‘“‘nerves bad? digestion 
out of order ? Now, as I’ve often told you, what you need is to be 
roused, and taken out of yourself’—(Mrs. Langdale shuddered 
with delicate indignation) ‘‘“—I should recommend a change, with 
cheerful society; and the same for Miss Joan; she is not looking 
well just now.” 

“‘Oh, Joan's always well,” quavered the invalid fretfully, “I don’t 
think you understand my constitution, Doctor; Sir William—” 
Dr. Scott cut her short, courteougly but decisively. 
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«Sir William aid I differ radically about the, treatment, of most 
things,” he said. ‘If you wish to consult him, do so by all means, 
but in that event I must beg leave to withdraw from the case. I 
have told you more than once, Mrs. Langdale, that you make a great 
mistake in giving way as you do; you really do not need my services, 
| if you would only believe it. Good morning” Rising stiffly, he 
bowed, and took up his hat. Speechless. with indignation, . his 
patient made no reply. Joan accompanied him to the hall; her 
eyes were full of tears, and her. lips quivered as she bade him 
good-bye. : 

‘I’ve a good mind to order you down to Eastbourne with Miss 
- Ella,” he said, as he took her hand in a firm clasp. ‘‘ Would it be 
| of any use?” 
“Ono!” the girl answered, ‘‘ Mother would not hear of going, 
| and I could never leave her,” with a heavy sigh. 






























The doctor’s observation, after the door was closed behind him, 
was not of the nature of the benediction. 





CHAPTER II. 





TuEy were sitting side by side upon a bench in Kensington Gardens, 
The bright autumn weather had passed away, and the afternoon was 
chill and sunless. It was not a day for lingering out of doors, and 
the place was seemingly deserted. 

Joan shivered and pulled up the fur-lined collar of her coat, as 
she turned towards her companion. 

With an impulsive movement, Sandy Clifford drew her to him, and 
in a moment, she was sobbing with her head on his shoulder. He 
clasped her closely, letting her weep undisturbed for a little while. 
Then, as at last she raised her head, he bent over and kissed her. 
A sudden flush mounted from cheek to brow, as she raised her eyes, 
and looked up into the dear face. His firm lips trembled, as he met 
her glance, and the anguish in his brown eyes was unmistakable. 

“Oh, Joan,” he said, “ Joan, darling, isn’t it any use? Won't 
you give me a promise, before I go away ?—It would make all the 
difference,” he added. 

‘Sandy, how can 1?” she sobbed; then mastering her emotion, 
and trying to speak calmly: ‘“‘ How can things be any different ?., 
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We may just as well say good-bye now, and then I can try to give 
up thinking of you, aad loving you. It will only be harder, when 
you come back.” 

** Just think it over again,” he pleaded, ‘‘ Father wants to give up 
his practice as soon as I come home—J shall scarcely be away a year 
with my patient; and then—you and I could marry, and—Joan, you 
must promise,’’ he cried; ‘‘—there’s nothing in the way except 
your mother’s insane selfishness—God pardon me for hurting you 
by saying so!”’ he added with deep contrition, as the girl hid her 
face in her hands. 

“*Don’t you know there’s nothing in the world the matter with 
her?” he continued with agonised insistence. 

The girl looked up; her eyes were dry, and her face was deadly pale. 

“‘ And if I do—,” she said slowly, ‘“‘ what difference does it make ?” 

No difference. In the midst of his agony of passionate rebellion, 
he knew that. 

‘Does that make it any more possible for me to leave her?” 
Joan continued. 

“You needn’t——” he began. She cut him short, and resumed : 

‘She would never consent to live with us—you know that—she 
has said so a hundred times. If it were a real illness, and she were 
going to get better, it would be different ; but she has always been 
like this, ever since I can remember, and—and no one knows what 
the consequences of thwarting her might be: it might kill her——”’ 

Sandy bit his lip furiously, to keep back the torrent of indignant 
words. : 

A light step was heard, rustling the fallen leaves on the pathway; 
and Ella Clifford approached them. She sat down beside her brother 
in sympathetic silence, knowing well how matters stood between the 
two. She was Sandy's twin, and very like him. 

Two pairs of troubled eyes were raised to greet her, but no word 
was spoken. 

‘Of course, I shall write,” Sandy went on, ‘and you, Joan?” 

‘“‘ Dear,” said Joan pitifully, ‘you had better not; it will only 
make things harder. Ella will let me see your letters to her—and 
I can always give her a message for you. Believe me, it will really 
be far worse for me—if you write.” 

He sadly acquiesced, knowing well her reasons for making the 


request. 
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“Then a// my letters will be for you, really,” he said; ‘Ella 
understands, don’t you, Ella?” 

Ella rubbed her cheek against his sleeve. 

‘“‘ Dear old boy, of course I do,’ she said. 

They rose, and prepared to go home. Just before they reached 
the gates, Joan turned to Sandy, and her voice broke in a little cry. 

** Oh. Sandy !” she said, ‘‘ if—if you see anyone else who can make 
you happy, ask her to be very good to you, but—but don’t tell me 
about it quite at first—I don’t think I could bear it.” 

His tears were wet upon her cheek, as he stooped‘and kissed her. 





CHAPTER III. 


ALL was bustle and hurry on the deck of the crowded steamer, as 
she ianded her human freight at Marseilles. There was a babel of 
tongues, for the vessel hailed from far Yokohama, and had picked up 
passengers at many ports; divers nationalities were represented in the 
shouting gesticulating crowd. Two young men, standing apart from 
the general hubbub, were exchanging words of cordial farewell. 

““[ can’t express my thanks, Clifford,’ said the younger and 
slighter of the two, as he looked up into his companion’s face with 
eyes full of gratitude; ‘If it had not been for your care, I believe I 
should have developed into a confirmed hypochondriac. Come to 
me for a testimonial when you think of setting up in Harley 
Street,”” he added with a laugh. 

Sandy’s answering smile was rather forced; he looked worried and 
preoccupied. 

“Well, good-byc, my dear fellow,” he said, ‘‘ we shall meet in 
town next month, I hope; take care of yourself till then. You'll 
apologise for me to Miss Lascelles, won’t you? I want to cross as 
soon as possible, and I shall miss the express if I wait any longer,” 
and with a hearty hand-shake, he turned to gc. 

Wilfrid Stanton looked after him admiringly. 

‘‘ What a fine, strong fellow he is!” he said to himself; ‘and 
yet he’s as gentle as a woman when it comes to nursing, or anything 
of that kind; it was a lucky day for me when old Scott put me 
under his care for the trip. Why, Nita,” as a pretty, fair-headed 


‘ 
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girl came hurrying up, “‘ you’ve missed saying good-bye to Clifford ; 
he had to catch his train; left regrets and all that.” 

‘¢Oh, I’m so sorry!” she exclaimed, “I shall always love him, 
Wilfrid, for what he has done for you. You’re not jealous, are 
you ?”’ she added saucily. 

He laughed happily, as he shook his head. 

‘“Now you must show me round the steamer before we go,” she 
said, “‘think how good it was of mamma and me to come all this 
way to meet you!” 

He made her an exaggeratedly low bow, and they walked off arm 
in arm. 

Meanwhile, Sandy had just managed to catch his train, and was 
soon speeding onward to Paris. The troubled expression deepened, 
as he leant back in the carriage. 

‘“‘T can’t think what made Ella miss a post,” he said to himself, 
“I’m uneasy, somehow, though I know it’s absurd.” He tried to 
banish the worried feeling, but it lingered with him during the mid- 
night crossing, and he could not sleep. On landing, he stopped 
neither for rest nor refreshment, but took the first train home. 
Somehow, early as the hour ‘was, it did not strike him as strange 
than when they drew up, Ella should be waiting on the platform. 
(He afterwards learned that she had waited there all night, lest by 
any chance she should miss him.) 

‘* All well?” he asked anxiously, as he kissed her. 

“Go and get your things, and we'll talk afterwards,” she an- 
swered evasively, casting her eyes down in order that she might not 
meet his gaze. 

In a very few minutes they were in a cab, speeding through 
Kensington. 

“Now!” he burst out eagerly, ‘“‘ what news?” 

‘‘Mother’s away—she’s well, and father’s well, and—oh, Sandy, 
Sandy! how shall I tell you?” and she broke into wild sobbing, 
hiding her face against his sleeve. 

“Joan is dead,” he said, in dull, level, monotonous tones, “I 
know it—you needn’t say any more.” 

She wept on, and he sat there, cold and rigid. At last they 
reached the house. He paid the cabman, and gave directions about his 
luggage, acting mechanically, as one in a dream. Then, he followed 
Ella into the dining-room, and sat down. 
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‘‘Tell me about it,” he said hoarsely, burying his face in his 
hands, ‘‘ I—I’ve got to bear it.” 

Vainly trying to steady her voice, Ella began. She told him that 
Mrs. Langdale had had an attack of influenza, and that for some days 
she had been seriously ill. She had refused to have a stranger in 
the house, or to let Simpson come near her, so the entire burden of 
the nursing had devolved upon Joan. The girl’s strength had been 
failing for some time, and almost before Mrs. Langdale was con- 
valescent, she was obliged to give in. 

‘‘ Even then,” sobbed Ella, “‘ Mrs. Langdale declared that it was 
just selfishness, and that there was really nothing the matter with 
her.” 

Sandy groaned passionately. 

“She hadn’t a chance from the beginning, Dr. Scott said,” the 
girl went on, ‘‘—she was just worn out, and when pneumonia set 
in, the end came very soon. I only saw her. again once, and-she 
was not conscious; she—” 

‘“* Don’t !”’ Sandy broke in hoarsely, ‘“‘I can’t stand any more.” 
He got up, walking dizzily, and made his way out of the room. 
Ella followed him, anxiously. 

‘I’m going—shere—”’ he said, ‘ I—”’ 

“Oh, Sandy be careful! think—” 

He put her detaining hand aside, and passed out. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“Take it back at once, please: I’m tired to death ot problem- 
novels, and revolting daughters, and all that nonsense. Get me 
something nice and light—and look at the third volume to see that 
it ends happily.” 

Simpson made her escape as the querulous tones died away, and 
opened the door, just as Sandy Clifford came up the stairs. He 
passed her by without speaking, and went straight into the room. 

Mrs. Langdale was lying on the couch in her usual elegant 
attitude. She was becomingly dressed in a tea-gown of soft black 
silk, trimmed with crape. There was a heavy scent of flowers in 
the room. 

She gave a little cry of consternation when she saw his white face 
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and burning eyes ; then, she held out her hand. He took no notice, 
but stood there, looking at her. She raised a filmy lace hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. 

** So good of you to come and condole with me in my trouble,” 
she said plaintively, ‘‘ you can’t think how I miss poor Joan.” He 
made an inarticulate sound. She went on: 

‘‘ Of course, the dear child was not perfect (which of us is?)—but 
she did her best. We must be resigned—it is the Almighty’s will.” 

Sandy stood erect, and faced her. 

** Don’t dare to speak like that!” he said, in low, passionate 
tones, ‘“‘ Was it the will of the Almighty that my darling should be 
the victim of your hateful selfishness? Was it His will that you 
should keep us apart—who loved each other so—until—until—oh, 
God!” he cried, putting his hand to his brow, and looking up- 
wards, ‘‘ help me to remember that this woman was my dear one’s 


mother ! ’ 

She began to cry weakly. 

“*You—you are insulting, Mr. Clifford,’’ she sobbed, ‘‘how dare 
you speak to me so? Don’t vou know it’s blasphemy to question 


the will of God?” 

He gave her one look—her eyes fell before it. Then he turned, 
and walked slowly out of the room. 

Simpson came in a moment later. 

‘¢Get me a good strong dose of sal-volatile at once,” sobbed her 
mistress hysterically : ‘‘my nerves have been terribly upset-—these 


young people are so selfish!” 








A Glimpse at Aldershot Past and 
 -‘Dresent. 
By SARAH CATHERINE BUDD. 


Author of “ Mozart,” “ Haypn,” “Carmev Sytva,” &c., &c. 


Tue cyes of all England are now fixed upon Aldershot, that great 
centre of our military strength. 

It is sit:ated amid picturesque scenery, and has very healthy sur- 
-roundings. There are thousands of acres of wild common and heath 
around it, and it is something to remember the first breath of the 
sweet, fresh air from the wild, open country, and heath-lands, at 
Aldershot. 

In the days of old, the heath had a weird, uncanny reputation. 
Mrs. Ewing speaks of it as the “ highwaymen’s heath,” and, indeed, 
the old coach-road—now the Farnborough road—was a terror to 


people, and none liked to traverse it after night-fall. Even now, at 
intervals, may be seen the groups of four trees which mark its early 


use. 
The gigantic strides Aldershot has made during the last few de- 


cades, 1s something marvellous. At the time of our beloved Queen’s 
accession, there were only a very few houses—mostly humble ones— 
near the old parish church, and Aldershot was practically unknown. 

A curicus story is told about the time when, years ago, it was the 
custom for villagers to gather around the ale-house fire and discuss 
their home politics. What a strange picture such a group would 
present to us in these days!—the smock frocks, the round, rubicund 
countenances, the long pipes, and the crass ignorance prevailing. A 
“ wise man” generally belonged to these little circles, to whom all the 
villagers turned for counsel in moments of perplexity. 

One eveniny—so the story runs—long years ago, a few neighbours 
were gathered round a bright little ale-house fire, and the wise man 
of the village was holding forth. His subject was the advantage they 
all derived from living not far from the fine town of Farnham, with its 
good roads. As he concluded, a stranger entered—a tall man, witha 
slouch hat, and enveloped in a long cloak. When he came forward 
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and sat down, the villagers stared at him with open mouths, and took 
their pipes from their mouths. 

Quite unmoved by the iiterest he excited, the stranger ordered 
sone beer, and sat calmly down, looking with some curiosity at the 
quaint little room, with its dark oaken beams and diamond-paned 
casement, lit up now by the sparkling flames of the wood fire on the 
hearth. 

“ Stranger,” said the wise man, summoning up his courage, “ it is 
a bitter night. May I be so bold as to ask if you came from our fine 
town of Farnham; or, surely, you never came along by the heath, 
because of the highwaymen ? ” 

“T came over the h:ath,” sail the strang:r, coldly and slowly, 
“and I fear no highwaymen. Do you call the little country town of 
Farnham a fine place?” he went on, with a cynical smile. “In a 
few years time these hills and valleys will be bristling with streets and 
terraces, many thousands of peuple will be living in this wild country, 
and your little village of Farnham will be nowhere.” With these 
words he slowly rose, and departed, and a few minutes after, 
the men heard the Clattering of. his horse’s hoofs as he galloped by 
the window. 

At this sound, the men looked at each other, and then each man 
glanced fearfully over his shoulder at the little uncurtained window 
facing the read. 

“Friends,” said the wise man, solemnly, ‘that stranger is either a 
highwayman or the Devil.” 

We may believe as much, or as little, of this story as we like, but 
the fact remains, the growth of Aldershot—for an English place - has 
been almost unprecedented. Victoria road—a long spacious street— 
a few years ago was only a footpath; Grosvenor road was a field, or 
waste land, and a rough cart-way running across it; Wellington 
street was called Lloyd’s lane, and had one thatched cottage in it, 
pulled down when the Arcade was built. And so on with all the 
streets. Of course, now the docturs are recommending Aldershot as 
a residential place, on account of its salubrity; fine houses are spring- 
ing up on all sides, as well as villas and vaiilations and, indeed, its 
dimensions are daily increasing. 

Of course, the great secret of all this movement lies in the fact that 
Aldershot has been chosen as the great training ground for our 
troops. 
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The lamented Prince Consort, with a far-sighted sagacity for which 
he was distinguished, supported Lord Hardinge—then Commander- 
in-Chief—with all his powerful influence in trying to get a fine, prasad 
ground for military training. 

In 1852, Lord Hardinge examined the ground at Aldershot, and 
found it admirably adapted for the assembling of troops and for a 
permanent camp, being in direct communication with Portsmouth, and 
excellent for strategical purposes. 

In 1853, Lord Hardinge, writing to the Prince Consort, says, he 
hopes ‘soon to write and report progress,” and concludes thus: 
“knowing the very deep and successful interest which your Royal 
Highness takes in this matter; and how much the Army will be in- 
debted to your Royal Highness for this permanent and. admirable 
camp of instruction. 

On January 11th, 1854, Lord Hardinge reported that the proprie- 
tors of Aldershot Heath, 25,000 acres in extent, were willing to sell 
any amount at £12 per acre. 

One pauses instinctively here to note the difference in the price of 
land which existed then and that which prevails in the present day. 
Good, useful arable land can now be bought almost anywhere for £10 
per acre. 

Before long, upwards of £144,000 were included in the Army 
Estimates for the purchase of a permanent camp at Aldershot. This 
sum was apportioned between the owners of the property and those 
who were entitled to cut turf from the common. The amount 
included the only two buildings on the vast track of country; one, a 
red-brick building, still exists. It was erected for a union, and is now 
a hospital for the third station. The other was a tiny house inhabited 
by a man and his wife, named Houghton, the man gaining a scanty 
living by selling beer to the bargemen on the Basingstoke Canal, and 
sometimes by acting as guide to gentlemen who occasionally came down 
from London snipe shooting, for at that time Cove Common was an 
excellent snipe bog. 

Before the formation of the camp, while yet the workmen were 
busy about it, Houghton’s inn, called the “ Row Barge,” became very 
valuable property. It drove a roaring trade with the workmen, 
militia, and the troops. Officers even, used to repair to the little inn 
for a ‘‘cut off the joint,” there being no ‘“‘ messes’’ and no canteens. 
Some went to Farnham in order to get a decent meal. 
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On the completion of the camp, the ‘(#@™ Berge” was no longer 
needed, and, therefore, a notice was sored on the landlord to quit. 
It might as.well have been served on a stone. Houghton took. not 
the smallest heed, but cheerfully pursued his daily round of. drawing 
beer and making money. ‘ep 

After six months had expired, the commanding R@§al. Engineer 
had a personal interview with the landlady, and tried to rémonstrate 
with her. ‘Come,”’ said the officer, “‘ you have not been treated so 
badly as you make out; why, I am told, you once drew a barrel of 
beer in fifty-five minutes, and kept up that rate steadily all day.” 

“‘ Fifty minutes, if you please, sir,” said the landlady, evidently 
proud of her performance. 

The officer, however, could make nothing of her, and had to beat a 
hasty retreat. In fact, this couple doggedly held their ground, and 
in the end, it was found necessary for a party of engineers to take off 
the roof, and this plan succeeded. 

No sooner had Government purchased the land at Aldershot, than 
the Crimean war broke out, and fifty thousand militia were called out 
and embodied, twenty thousand of whom being allotted to Aldershot. 

At first they were billetted, much to the dissatisfaction of the public, 
and then it was decided to build wooden huts as speedily as possible; 
the blocks were to be placed on the east side of the Farnborough 
road, north and south of the canal, and contracts were signed for the 
erection of one thousand two hundred and sixty of these huts. 

Meanwhile the great army of workmen caused the nucleus of a big 
trading community, ,which developed with a marvellous rapidity. 
Huts and dwellings sprang up like magic on all sides, and a very 
lucrative business was done by means of caravans. The only hair- 
dresser’s shop was a caravan on wheels, and the chemist’s shop was 
approached by a ladder over a boot shop. 

The only policeman was also the town crier, and the first recorded 
procession was when this man was presented with a new bell, the 
neighbours escorting non round the place, four of whom held a canopy 
over him. 

When the troops returned from the Crimea, they were brought to 
Aldershot, and the Queen came down from time to time to review 
them. 

There was one brilliant field day of unusual interest, when Her 
Majesty made a very touching speech to her Crimean soldiers. At 
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its conclusion, ‘“ God Save the Queen”’ came as a ringing cheer, and 

- the brave fellows threw their helmets, bear-skins and shakos. into: the 
air, the. Dragoons waved: their sabres, and, the loyal shouts .were 
caught up from line to line, and died away amongst the hills. None 
witnessed this scene without deep emotion. 

_ Foreseeing the. great fyture of ,Aldershot.as a training potent for 
the troops, the Prince Consort pointed out to the Military Authorities its 
deep importance. “Put permanent buildings on the land instead: of 
the wooden huts,’’. said the. Prince, ‘‘and the country, will never be 
allowed to sell it... The state of popular feeling engendered by. the 
war is such,” he added, “that now you can.ask Parliament for any- 
thing you want. Strike, while the iron is hot.” 

. This advice was speedily. acted upon, and from this. time a ae 
wave of ever-increasing prosperity has flowed over the place, so that 
the ‘‘dark stranger’s ’’ prophecy has been more than fulfilled. The 
old wooden huts have long given place to immense brick buildings, 
with all modern improvements for the social, moral and physical well- 
being of the soldiers. | More than a million of money has been spent, 
and the work of improvement is still going on. 

And, indeed, we ought to consider our soldiers—we, who sit quietly by 

. our fireside, ‘‘ none making us afraid.” This very Christmas, while we 
kept our festival in England, the holly shining on our walls in the 
firelight, and dear ones.long parted gathered once more round the 
old hearth-stone—yes! while all Christmas joys have been ours, far 
away our soldiers engaged in the Indian rising have been bravely 
fighting battles, or wading through icy rivers and storming inacces- 
sible heights, always fighting nobly, and with their “ face to the foe.’’ 

Alas! many and many a gallant fellow left England never to re- 
turn. They started full of hope and courage, only to find a grave in 
a far-away country, and to leave a blank in many a happy home, 
which none can ever fill. 

Certainly, the old, dogged fighting spirit uf the English is still to 
the fore. It seems as if the very peril and alarms of war bring out 
the old British pluck and daring. Certain hints have been thrown 
out as to strategical errors in the Indian Campaign. It is, however, 
very easy to sit at home and criticise military tactics. Itis only those 
who thoroughly understand the almost “ impossible ” country, with its 
frowning heights and rapid rivers, and who know something of the 
wild nature of the tribesmen, who can truly criticise; and they only 
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can comprehend’ the stupendous difficultiés our troops have had to con- 
tend‘with. Even the carping critic, however, ‘will! allow that, on the 
whole, our ‘soldiers have fought splendidly, ‘and ‘to those who talk 
about the degeneracy of the upper classes ‘of Englishmen; let’ me 
point out the significant fact, that so many officers have’ fallen in this 
campaign: They have ever been found in the hottest fire, and like 
the common | ‘soldiers, any “count not “their lives dear unto’ anan 
selves.” 

There were many striking instances of valour shown in the late Indian 
rising. ‘For example, the storming of the Dargai Ridge. What 
could be finer than the words which Colonel Mathias addressed to his 
regiment, ‘Men of the Gordon Highlanders,” he said, ‘the 
General says thé Dargai Heights must be taken at all costs. The 
Gordon Highlanders will take it.” 

Instantly a ringing cheer came from the men, and amid the in- 
Spiriting sound of the bagpipes, they bounded after their leader, 
through a “fiery zone,” towards the fearful heights. 

One Gordon Highlander, who was cheerfully marching onwards, 
and piping with all his heart, was suddenly shot through the leg, or 
ankle, and was thus unable to march. Being, however, a regimental 
piper, his duty was to bear the pain, and help to keep up the courage 
of his comrades, so he sat down and still piped on. 

What a subject for a painter! _Thedark frowning heights in front, 
the scathing, deadly fire all around, and the poor Gordon Highlander 
‘sitting in the thick of the battle, and mindful of ‘a soldier’s duty, still 
playing his bagpipe. ' 

Yes, our soldiers and sailors thoroughly understand self-sacrifice. 
To them, it is quite an easy thing, and all in the day’s work, to give 
their lives for their country. 





From Heav’n’s Bright Morrow. 


I am dreaming ’mid the the shadows 
"Neath the sunset’s purple glow, 
While the woods make tender music . 
From the days of long ago; 
From the days that knew no sorrow, 
Pure as flowers of hopeful May, 
When I sang thro’ each glad morrow, 
** Life is sweet! "’ my heart’s glad lay. 


I am dreaming while the darkness 
Gathers deep o’er Nature’s breast, 
While the wood-doves make a moaning 
Like a heart by grief oppressed ; 

Ah !—the days of sad despairing, 
Days of bitter strife and tears! 

Ah—the grief my heart was bearing 
In the lonely, vanished years ! 


I am dreaming ’neath the starbeams 
In the night-tide calm and hush, 
And a new sweet joy enfolds me 
With glad tears I would not crush, 
’Tis the peace that comes from sorrow, 
From the strivings passed away, 
*Tis a ray from Heav'n’s bright morrow, 
From the joy that lives for aye. 


( Copyright. ) G. Hus: Newcomse. 





A Queer Picture. 
By JAMES STEEL. 


Many years ago I was an unwilling participator in one of those 
curious experiences called ‘‘ second sight,” which are sometimes met 
with in fiction, but seldom encountered, as in the present instance, in 
real life. 

I had been staying for a few days with some old friends down in 
the country, far away from the noise and smoke of London. My 
last evening at Beech Hall had arrived, and my host and I were 
indulging in ‘that small cigar” before moving to the drawing-room, 
when my eye fell on a picture hanging above the sideboard, which 
in an instant held me spellbound. 

I had often laughingly declared Beech Hall to be the nicest old 
curiosity shop I had ever been in, and pictures were my host’s chief 
hobby. I am a painter by profession, myself; but the finest land- 
scape I had ever seen in Europe, or, for the matter of that, anywhere 
else, fell short of the marvellous creation I was now gazing upon. 

Presently I became aware that my friend was speaking to me, so 
with an effort, withdrawing my eyes from the canvas on the wall, I 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Williams, who on earth painted that view, and where 
did you get it?” 

‘“‘ What view?” he rejoined, sharply. ‘‘ Where do you mean?” 

‘“‘ Why there,” I replied, pointing to the place where, a moment 
before, I had seen the wonderful picture. But now, to my astonished 
gaze the wall only presented a blank space. 

I blinked my eyes, and looked again; then left my chair, and 
walking across the room, closely examined the place where the picture 
had been, but not the slightest trace could be found of what I was in 
search of. 

“There is not the slightest doubt about it,” I exclaimed to Wil- 
liams, who now advanced to my side, as if he too expected to see 
something. ‘I tell you,” I went on, ‘I saw a painting hanging up 
there a minute ago, which for wonderful execution surpasses any- 
thing I believed to be possible in my wildest dreams. Imagine an 
empty frame, and that you are looking through it at a real landscape 
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beyond. /In. the: foreground, part of :a. water-meadow, where grow: 
merely the ordinary grasses and:some’ kingcups, so perfectly done that 
they:appear to’ be’ living plants which: can: be ‘picked: '\Next isa 
river, with here: and: there. a few: round rushes. by’ the:near bank; 
while on the far side the break made upon its gliding-surface by the 
rising of a trout is still visible as it swirls under a twisted alder 
stump. That is what I:have just seen, and I-half fancied I could 
hear the tinkle’ of the: water-drops always accompanying the rise of 
a. good’ trout when boldly on the feed.. Then beyond the stream, 
which looked so absolutely liquid that I half expected it to rise and 
rush over the frame; away where the shadows deepened, under the 
trees of an old park, stood a half ruined sawmill, with what had 
once been a long two-storied cottage at the southend. The top 
half of the building, evidently designed as a timber loft, had a high 
doorway in the centre, and was wide open, exposing some of the 
rafters and a crossbeam supporting the roof.’’ I ceased speaking, 
and my gaze reverted to the wall over the sideboard, for I was 
scarcely able to believe that the picture I had so lately and so clearly 
seen could so mysteriously have vanished. 

For a few moments neither of us spoke, then Williams exclaimed: 

‘“Nonsense, man, you’ve been working too hard lately on that 
new big picture of yours, and the healthiest brain when over-tired 
is liable to hallucinations. You should take things easier, old man, 
or you will be getting laid up. Come, let us have a ‘ white-wash,’ 
and then join the ladies.” 

I noticed, however, that thus while making light of the whole 
matter, my friend was inwardly quite as much disturbed as myself, 
for he knew I was far too hard-headed and careful a man to make 
any statement without having good grounds for it. So it was with 
a mutual feeling of relief that we moved to the drawing room. 

My hostess was an excellent musician, and I should have passed 
the rest of the evening agreeably enough, had I been able to dis- 
possess my mind of what I had seen. But once I caught Williams 
furtively watching me over the corner of a piece of music, and I was 
glad when it was time to turn in. 

After tossing about on my bed until nearly twelve o’clock, I was 
no nearer a solution of the difficulty, so I got up, slipped on my 
dressing-gown, and lighting my favourite briar, settled myself in a 
large chair in front of the grate for a good think. I did not trouble 
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to turn on the electric light with which my room, like every other in’ 
this comfortable house was fitted, for not only was there a: very decent: 
coal fire’ witha ‘big log: on the top just beginning to flicker into a 
blaze, but one: blind was up and the moon shone out now and then 
from : behind passing clouds, and lit up half the room with a soft 
radiant light. 

I had just arrived at the conclusion that my host’s theory about 
my being overworked was the only reasonable explanation of the 
problem, and that I had better put down my pipe and return to bed, 
when there came over me a curious and uncomfortable feeling that 
‘something uncanny,” as the Scotch say, was behind me. I felt 
annoyed and half ashamed at such a foolish idea, and instantly 
suppressed an involuntary desire to look over my shoulder. Then, 
irritably knocking my pipe out on the hob, I exclaimed aloud: 
“Williams, you are quite right, my boy ; I am certainly over-doing 
it, and must take life more easily. I'll go to roost at once.” And 
so I did, and settled myself comfortably between the sheets, heaving 
a quiet sigh of content at the thought of the refreshing repose I 
hoped soon to be enjoying. Little did I forsee that in ten minutes 
time there.would be no more thoroughly scared man in existence: 
than myself. 

Presently, I began to feel drowsy, when the gas in a piece of coal 
burst into a bright spluttering flare. Lazily I opened my eyes, and 
saw before me on the wall the wonderful picture I have already 
tried to describe. Yes! surely the picture was the same, and yet— 
why did I not remember that figure of a fisherman in a soft wide- 
awake, on the bank of the river, with his back turned towards me? 
In the flickering firelight he appeared absolutely to move, as though 
in the act of making a cast over the trout, on the far side, beneath 
the alder bush. 

Great Cesar! he was moving! Fishing! I set my teeth, and 
glared across the room, trying to refute the evidence of my eyes. 
Then the flame of the fire went out, and in the dim light remaining, 
the objects in the picture became scarcely discernible. But what 
was that dark mass like a stump under the eaves of the broken- 
down sawmill ? 

Again the fire began flickering ; I caught my breath and clenched 
my hands, for now for the first time in my life I was afraid. This 
was no stump or shadow. At the next moment I saw it move, and 
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made it out to be a second man, who had been crouching under the 
corner of the building. I was seized with an ugly presentiment of what 
was about to follow. I would have given all 1 was worth to have been 
anywhere else, except alone in the silent night in that old room, 
destined, I foresaw, to be the sole witness of the horrid scene I 
could feel coming, while I could not stir a limb. 

Once in Africa, I had watched a great leopard sneaking through 
some rocky ground, after a small antelope, which was quietly 
feeding among some boulders, and here I| was irresistibly reminded 
of the merciless brute stealing upon its prey, by the way in which 
the second shadowy figure, now before me, began creeping in upon 
the unconscious fisherman. 

A cold perspiration broke out all over me, and I could feel my 
hair bristling upon my head. On, on crept the destroyer, while an 
overpowering horror held me numb. 

Now, those treacherous feet were stealing soundlessly over the 
soft grass, where the golden king-cups grew behind the fisherman. 
At this moment a single streak of moonlight shone slantingly across 
the middle of the picture and gave me for half a second a clear 
view of this terrible being, whose image remained stamped on my 
brain for ever. 

Every feature of that cruel evil face, fromthe mouth, like a steel 
trap, to those awful gleaming eyes, said ‘* Murder!” 

At that moment the coals in the fire gave way under the 
weight of the log upon them, and a large tongue of flame shot up 
on one side of the grate, shedding a ruddy glow all over the room. 

Onward swept this human tiger, with head and shoulder now 
bent forward, as he gathered himself together for the spring. 

There was a short swift rush: a life preserver swung up for one 
instant high in the air, and then descended on the defenceless head 
with a dull, heavy, sickening thud. 

At that moment I believe I fainted. When I came to myself, and 
pulled my wits together again, the picture still hung on the wall; 
but the murderer and his victim were gone. 

I soun made up my mind what to do. Hastily scrambling from 
my bed, I darted to my big box which contained one large tray at 
the top, for my paints, and a couple of spare canvasses. I quickly 
had one of them on my easel, for 1 meant to have a copy of that pic- 
ture, if it would only wait, Ah, there was the rub! Would it wait? 
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Rapidly, with feverish eagerness I began to sketch in the outline. 
I had never worked so fast, and what was more surprising, so 
correctly. I felt as though some strong power were guiding me on, 
and colours I should never have combined, attracted the point of 
my brush, as the magnet would a needle, with such force that I 
could not help using them, though they were not those I myself 
should have employed. 

Hour after hour flew by, and my copy grew under my fingers. 
My excitement increased, for each time I looked up, I feared to find 
the original had vanished. But it stayed with me, and dawn was 
breaking, as by the help of the electric light, | filled in the last 
minor details. 

On comparing my work carefully with its strange original I felt 
with a thrill of satisfaction that at any rate | had produced a perfect 
copy of the greatest masterpiece I had ever seen. 

True the murdered man, and his slayer had long since left the 
canvas, but they were so indelibly stamped upon my memory that I 
had no difficulty in filling them in. 

First, the former in his soft wide-awake hat, with his back to- 
wards me: then the latter in the act of stealing across the strip of 
moonlight, his awful face and one shoulder standing out straight and 
clear, in the bright streak, which glittered across the picture like an 
avenging sword blade. 

At this point a new idea crossed my mind. What if all this 
trouble and hard work were going to be superfluous? What if 
every night, for the rest of my natural life, 1 was destined to see 
that ghostly original hanging at the foot of my bed! Great 
heavens! the idea was insupportable. 1 looked up and received 
another shock: the queer picture was gone, and, as I afterwards 
found, gone for good. Teeling easier in my mind, 1 resumed my 
brush ; gave a few final touches, and then leaning back in my chair, 
arrived at the satisfactory conclusion that I had really succeeded in 
producing the very counterpart of all that I had seen. 

A knock at the door presently brought my heart into my mouth, 
The handle turned, and in walked Pantlin, the old butler, with 
my shaving water. If he felt surprise at my being up, and at 
my easel already, he did not show it. Merely remarking: “ half. 
past eight, sir,’ he proceeded with his preparations for my morning 
toilet. I thought, however, that he must have noticed I looked 
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upset, for soon after his departure Williams himself came to my 
room. 

No sooner did he catch sig t of m ;than | 
dear fellow, what is tlie matter ?'’ You look as though you had seen 
a ghost!” i HS bes 

“Thave seen a murder /” I said grimly, extending my finger to 
the easel where stood the result of the past night’s work. I thought 
my old chum would have had a fit. His ruddy face blanched to the 
lips, and staggering towards the easel he fell on his knees before it, 
examining the details of my work. Rising after some time he 
exclaimed: “Yes! there’s the inhuman fiend! My poor mother 
always suspected him. Quick, Jack, quick,” he went on with feverish 
impatience, “ tell me all.” 

I soon gave him‘the particulars of the gruesome sight of which I 
had been the involuntary witness, and when I had finished my 
friend dropped into a chair, 

‘It is second sight,”’ he said under his breath. ‘I see every detail 
now, clear as noonday. Listen tome, for I see that you are destined 
to be the means of exposing my poor father’s murderer.” 

Williams thereupon told me that his parents had been secretly 
married: that his father had disappeared shortly afterwards, no one 
knew whither, and that his mother had been unable to prove her 
marriage, owing to the loss of certain papers believed to be stolen. 
The figure of the fisherman he assured me was undoubtedly that of 
his father; being the facsimile of a photograph in his possession; 
while the portrait of the murderer was that of Sir Richard Thorn- 
dyke, the present unlawful possessor of the title and the estates. 

Little more remains to be told. Suffice it to say that my queer 
picture was the means of ultimately restoring to my old friend 
Williams the inheritance of which he had been so infamously 
cheated by the villain; who was in due time brought to justice, and 
executed. 


of me than he exclaimed: “ My 





_... His word of Honour. 
By RATCLIFFE HOARE. 


‘* His honour rooted in dishonour stood.”—Tennyson. 


“How should you like a patient in the house, one that would pay 
well?” asked Dr. Clifford of his wife, one evening after dinner. 

“TI am sure I can’t say—it would all depend upon the kind of 
patient. But why do you ask?” 

** Because someone I know is anxious to send a friend of his to be 
under our care.” 

“A gentleman ? ” queried Mrs. Clifford. 

“No, the individual is of your sex; but before you consider the 
matter, I had better give you the history of the affair. Two years 
ago, I was called in to attend a case, by a young fellow who seemed 
in great anxiety and trouble; when we reached the house, I was 
quite taken aback by the beayty of my patient, she was one of the 
loveliest creatures you can imagine, divinely fair, with wavy chest- 
nut hair, dreamy, violet eyes fringed by long black lashes, a perfectly 
chiselled nose, and a mouth like a cleft cherry. You understand the 
style of woman I mean ?”’ said the doctor, tentatively. 

‘I understand; she was very beautiful,” replied Mrs. Clifford, 
with a smile. ‘I didn’t think you could describe a woman so well 
after the lapse of two years, Hugh.” 

‘‘ Well, you see, the case turned out differently to what I expected ; 
I saw at once she was not a lady, and not the equal of the man who had 
surrounded her with every luxury, which she seemed to take asa 
matter of course, and her right ; in fact she was a very exigent little 
woman, and a most trying, fretful patient. I felt awfully sorry for him ; 
and one day, when she had tried our patience to the uttermost, he 
followed me downstairs, and in a sudden outburst of confidence, 
told me she was not his wife.” 

“¢ What !’ exclaimed Mrs. Clifford, ‘‘ not his wife: how horible!” 

“‘T was not surprised,” continued the doctor, ‘‘ for I have noticed 
before, that when no marriage tie binds two people together, the 
woman—especially if she is beautiful—has far more power, and 
exercises it more selfishly than a wife does.” 
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“Then how foolish men must be to put themselves in the power 
of such women.” 

‘Very true, but as long as human nature is what it is, there will 
always be men foolish enough to go to the dogs fora pretty face. 
It seems he met this girl, who was a milliner, at a village Flower 
Show, and was attracted by her beauty; the acquaintance ripened, 
till the inevitable end came—inevitable, when one considers the girl’s 
loveliness, and the man’s passion and position. When the time came 
that she had to leave her employment, he took rooms for her here, and 
asked me to attend her; I did so, and after it was oyer, advised him 
to send her to school in Paris, where no one would know anything 
_ of her antecedents, and to put the child out to nurse.” 

“‘ Did he take your advice?” asked Mrs. Clifford. 

“He was very thankful for the suggestion, and carried it out. 
The child is dead —which is a blessing for the child—and the mother 
is anxious to come back to England, but unfortunately she has not 
improved as much as she ought to have done, in fact he tells me 
Madame Roubaud is extremely annoyed at her ‘ unpresentableness.’ 
She, herself, objects to the discipline of a pension, and would like to 
go into a family where she thinks she would have no difficulty in 
learning how to speak and behave like a lady. Now you know the 
main facts, what do you say to trying the experiment ?” 

‘‘Oh, Hugh! I couldn’t have such a person here,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Clifford, with wide-open eyes of disgust. ‘‘ What would everybody 
say and think?” 

“For the matter of that, no one takes any notice of the kind of 
patients a medical man has in his house; he may be treating them 
for hysteria, an incipient taste for indulging ‘not wisely, but too 
well,’ or for one of the thousand ills that flesh is heir to. But I 
don’t wish to persuade you, Constance; even a charitable action 
requires consideration.” 

“‘ Charitable ? ” echoed his wife. 

““Yes, I think so,” answered her husband. ‘“ Here is a case 
where the woman has been led astray, either through her love or her 
vanity, and has lost caste ; the man wishes to make amends by marry- 
ing her, but feels it would be madness to do so till she is more fitted 
to take her place among his people as his wife. He thinks she would 
have more chance in a family than a school, and knowing that doc- 
tors do take patients sometimes, he has begged me to ask you to receive 
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her. Of course I can do nothing without your consent, and if you 
feel that you cannot stretch out a saving hand to one of your own 
sex, why, there is nothing to be said, only I have heard you say 
what a pity it is that so few women help their weaker sisters, and 
that you would if ever you had the opportunity.” 

‘* Yes, I know I have,” said Constance, uncomfortably ; ‘ but it 
is so easy to theorize, aud so difficult to practice.” 

‘Just so; then shall I write and say it is impossible for you to 
have Miss Read here ?” 

“No!” hesitatingly. ‘Can I have till to-morrow to think it 
over? It is a serious undertaking, and I don’t know that I am equal 
to it,” looking up with a puzzled wistful face into her husband’s. 

‘‘ Equal to it!” he exclaimed, stooping down and kissing her. 
‘Tf you are not, I don’t know who is; but there will be very little to 
do, except helping her, as you would a gauche girl to speak and 
behave like a lady.” 

‘‘Then I will see what I can do; Mary Hamilton is coming in 
to-night, and I should like to ask her opinion. You know she has 
joined this new Social Movement for elevating and refining the 
minds of young: women who have little time for self-improvement ; 
so I shall not be surprised if she tries to persuade me to take in hand 
the training of this particular one.” 

* « * * 

Mrs, Clifford was right in her conjecture, Miss Hamilton did her 
utmost to induce Constance to consent to receive Mattie Read. 

‘* What was the good,” she argued, “‘ of expressing sympathy with 
erring people, if, when the chance came to help them, one stood on 
one side from a cowardly feeling of what the world might say ?” 

“It would be cowardly,” murmured Constance; “at the same 
time it would be very unpleasant.” 

‘ All the more credit will be due to you, then, for undertaking it,” 
said Mary, warmly ; “it is strange,” she went on, “but this very 
subject was brought up at Avonwood, the other day, where I have 
been nursing Barbara Brandon, who was down with influenza.” 

“JT am sorry,” said Mrs. Clifford. ‘Is she all right again? 
Influenza is such an uncanny disease, one never knows what com- 
plications may arise.’’ 

‘She is much better, but her recovery would have been slower it 
it had not been for the care and attention of her brother. I never 
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saw a man with such tact in nursing a fretful row hib ve 
was marvellous; I déd admire:him:” 

“ You didn’t fall in love ‘with him, I suppose ? ™ said ee 
quizzically. 

“I think not,” said Miss Hamilton, gravely: then, while a faint 
flush rose in her face, she added, honestly, * though he is just the kind 
of man I could love, there is something so manly and strong about him, 
at the same time he is very sympathetic and affectionate. He used 
to carry his sister up and down stairs, réad by the hour to’her, and 
never got impatient when she was cross and irritable.” 

‘‘He must be a paragon of a brother,” said Mrs. Clifford, with a 
comical look at her friend. 

Mary laughed, and went on; ‘“ You needn't try to be aledant, 
Connie; it won't affect me; I consider Mr. Brandon to be a perfect 
brother, and I only wish I had one like him.” 

‘* Won't he do in another capacity?” asked Connie, wickedly. 

Then as Miss Hamilton stooped for a cushion to throw-at her 
tormentor’s head, she cried, ‘‘ Pal Mollie, sit down and tell ine what 
the discussion at Avonwood was about.” 

“About this very subject—whether a woman ought to be helped 
to rehabilitate herself—it seemed to me rather a strange subject to 
talk over in a drawing-room.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Clifford, “ since these Society plays have 
been the vogue, matters are talked about openly, that a few years 
ago would have been mentioned with bated breath in the privacy of 
one’s boudoir.” 

‘It seems so,” with a sigh, ‘‘ Mrs. Brandon thought that a woman’s 
past could never be obliterated, and though she didn't suggest suicide,” 
indignantly, ‘‘ she seemed to consider that death ‘a la Traviata’ was 
the best thing that could happen.” 

“It is often, to some people, the only solution of a difficulty, but 
to me, there is always a suspicion of cowardice about ‘felo de se.’ 
What did Mr. Brandon say ?” 

‘‘He said it was only women who hounded other women dowh, 
that ifa man sinned, his fellow-men were always ready to give him a 
helping hand—unless they were troubled with a nonconformist 
conscience—but that women were like the priest and the Levite, 
instead of aiding the fallen, they passed by on the other side, I was 
astonished at the warmth with which he spoke, though I agreed with 
him. Don’t you think we women are awfully hard on one another?” 
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_. Yes, I suppose we are, but I don’t see how weare to help it, so 
long as the ethics of the Western nations aré what they are , and 
yet, even among the harems of the Orientals, a deviation from their 
code of morality, is punished as severely, if not more so, than with 
us. If laws exist, they have to be obeyed, and those who break 
them cannot expect to-be treated just the same as those who keep 
them.” 

“That is true,” gravely, ‘Still, we may severally do what we 
can to help individual cases.” 

“Perhaps so, though I have a hopeless feeling about this one. 
Isn’t it Daudet who says it is utterly impossible to reform a woman who 
has once fallen? And do you remember how Tennyson girds at men 
who take back their wives to escape an open scandal? His words 
always make me shiver,” and Connie looked disconsolately out of 
her brown eyes at her friend. 

“ They are terrible, but I imagine Tennyson meant them to apply 
more particularly to men in public positions, like King Arthur ; it 
was impossible for him to hide Guinevere’s sin; whereas, no one 
need know that this patient of your husband’s has ever had a past.” 

‘I hope not, indeed, for then it would be useless to assist her to 
retrieve it; however, you have given me courage to make the 
attempt, and I do feel grateful to you, dear child, for promising to 
help me,” taking Mary’s hands lovingly in her own. 

‘‘What nonsense! there is nothing to be grateful about,” replied 
Miss Hamilton, with a funny little laugh, and a suspicious liquidness 
in her dark grey eyes. ‘I shall run in again very soon, as I leave 
Avonwood the end of this week,”’ and a faint sigh followed her words. 

Constance looked curiously at her friend, but some inward moni- 
tor made her refrain from saying anything more, so with a warm 
kiss they parted. 

* * * * 

Ten days later, Mrs. Clifford was welcoming, with as much 
cordiality as her nervousness would allow, the girl whom she had 
consented to receive and help. 

She had been prepared to find Mattie Read beautiful, but, even 
with that fore-knowledge, she was still astonished at the loveliness 
of face and figure which the young woman possessed, and also con- 
siderably surprised at the ease and indifference she displayed, con- 


sidering her position. 
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But it was not till they sat down to dinner, that Constance. Clifford 
fully realized how gauche an uncultivated woman can be; the very 
way she unfolded her serviette, broke her bread, and used her knife 
and fork, set Connie’s teeth on edge, and it was quite a relief when 
it was over, and she could retire to the drawing-room with her. As 
they entered, she said, pleasantly: ‘‘I expect: you are rather tired 
with your journey, and will not care to. look at photographs, or 
read.” 

‘* No, I never bother much about reading,” was the unexpected 
reply, as the girl advanced, and calmly took possession of the sofa, 
adding, as she stretched out her tiny feet, clad in silk stockings and 
satin shoes, “and I feel too done up to-night to care about doing 
anything but snooze,” throwing her head back on the silk cushion, 
and closing her eyes. 

“Would you prefer to go to your room?” asked Connie, 
amiably, though feeling a decided inclination to tell the girl it was 
hardly the correct thing to lay herself out for a nap directly they 


left the dining-room. 
‘*‘ No,” carelessly, ‘I am all right here,” and she did not trouble 


to unclose her eyes. 
Mrs. Clifford said no more, but picked up Blackwood, a magazine 
she religiously read through every month, and finished the political 


article without interruption. 
When they were saying good-night, Constance received another 


small shock. 
‘‘ We breakfast at nine,’”’ she was beginning, in a tentative manner, 


when the girl exclaimed : 

*‘OQh! I always have mine in bed; I will ring when I want it,” 
and with’a careless nod to Dr. and Mrs. Clifford, she ran up the stairs, 
and disappeared in her bedroom. 

Constance turned to her husband with astonishment and dismay 


in every feature. : 
*‘ Decidedly cool!”’ said Dr. Clifford with an expressive shrug of 


his shoulders. 

‘“‘ Well, I could never have believed that a girl would behave so 
cavalierly, especially considering her position,” said poor Connie. 
“‘I am sure | shall never be able to influence her, Hugh,” throwing 
out her hands with a comic gesture of despair. 

“Oh! yes, you will, but don’t trouble yourself,” putting his arm 
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round her assuringly, ‘‘ do the best you can and leave the result in 
the hands of Providence.” 

Was it Providence, or chance, which led Mrs. Brandon to suggest 
the Jast evening that Mary Hamilton was with them—that Eric 
should take her to see the lovely effect of the moon on the waters of 
the lake which ran at the foot of their grounds, and was studded 
with myriads of water lilies.” 

“Do so,” said Miss Brandon, “‘it is the last night of your stay, 
and I should like you to see our fairy lake, I often fancy I can see 
ghost-like forms flitting about when the moon is at the full as she is 
to-night.” 

‘* Will you come ?”’ said Brandon; then, seeing Mary hesitate, hé 
said quickly, ‘“‘ perhaps you would rather not, or, are you afraid of 
the night air?” 

‘“‘ Take this, Mary,” said Barbara, throwing her a soft wrap, which 
her brother took, and folded carefully round Miss Hamilton’s shoul- 
ders, adding, as they left the room, ‘how I wish they cared for 
each other, it would be lovely to have Mary for a sister.” 

‘Yes, I wish Eric would propose to her,” replied Mrs, Brandon 
“that is why I suggested this walk, water lilies and moonshine have a 
wonderful effect sometimes,” and she laughed pleasantly, then added, 
‘have you noticed how quiet and preoccupied he has seemed lately ?’* 

‘‘ Yes, and I have wondered if he cared for Mary, and thought’ 
she didn’t care for him.” 

‘Well, let us hope they will come to an understanding to-night: 
and now let us finish that article by Z in the Mew Review. 

In the meantime the two who were being discussed, were walking 
in silence under the trees, which threw quaint shadows on the 
winding walks which led to the lake. To Mary the air was full of 
pregnant suggestions, she had felt for some time that Mrs. Brandon 
and Bab looked upon her with affectionate regard, and now this 
plain coup of Eric’s mother convinced her she was right ; her pulses: 
quickened, her cheek flushed, and she felt it impossible to begin any 
trivial conversation lest Brandon should guess how her heart was 
beating from the way in which she spoke. She did not deny to 
herself that she was indifferent to him, and the only fear which 
oppressed her was the fear that he might think she had too readily 
come with him for a téte-d-téte, otherwise her mepennane' in being 
with him was complete. 
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. Brandon, on the contrary, was miserably uneasy, he knew. per- 
fectly well his mother’s wishes, and would have given anything to 
have been able to carry them out, but, with his past. staring him in 
the face, he knew the impossibility of asking Miss Hamilton to be his 
wife ; unfortunately it did not prevent him falling in love with her, 
to an extent, which this unlucky stroll was to bring out in startling 
vividness. So absorbed were both that neither noticed the other’s 
silence, till, as they reached the glittering water, the intense. beauty 
of the scene drew from Mary the exclamation, ‘ how lovely!” . 

‘It is rather pretty,” said Brandon, absently. 

‘“‘ Pretty!” indignantly, ‘I never saw anything so exquisite in 
my life, and what a funny little bridge,” pointing to a slender shaft 
thrown across one end of the water, ‘“‘ what is it for?” 

. “It leads to a summer-house, shall we go across ? " 

“ If it is safe,” uneasily. 

. “Do you think I would let you go on it, if it were dangerous?” 
said Eric, with an unconscious note of tenderness in his voice. 

Mary flushed, and moved hastily on to the narrow wood work as 
she said, ‘of course not, only it looks such a fragile structure,” 

By this time they had reached the centre of the bridge, and 
stopped, involuntarily, to admire the lovely scene. The water lay 
still and placid, except at the edge, where every now and then a 
faint ripple stirred the water lilies, as if they were lifting their 
silvery chalices to catch the night breeze as it floated softly by. 

Grand old trees of bronzed birch, grey alder, and scented pine 
enclosed the lake as if with protecting arms, and the moon sailing 
aloft, as if it were running races with the fleecy white clouds, threw 
long shafts of glittering radiance on the emerald surface of the 
water. 

‘‘No wonder Barbara called it a fairy lake,” said Mary, ‘one 
could imagine fairy forms flitting beneath those trees, and water 
sprites holding revels under the lilies.” 

“‘T couldn’t fancy anybody holding revels here, the place always 
oppresses me,” replied Brandon, folding his arms on the railing and 
looking gloomily down. 

‘“‘Oppresses you! Why what have you to be depressed about ? 
Surely nothing of any consequence,” and she looked at him en-: 
quiringly. 

‘The heart knoweth its own n bitterness,” muttered Brandon, sotto 
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voce, then added aloud, “I was thinking what an attractive power 
there is int water, and that probably that was the reason so many 
people committed suicide by drowning.” 

“Not by the attraction in the water, though, it must be an over- 
powering sense of misery that makes anyone take refuge in death ; 
how unhappy they must be,” shaking her head, “I can’t understand 
anybody leaving this world, willingly, for the unknown one.” 

“Can you not?” looking at her, curiously, “can't you realize the 
sudden impulse to put an end to everything when the past is a 
hideous nightmare, and the future a daily dread?” Brandon 
stopped abruptly, as his companion turned to him with astonish- 


ment. 
‘‘ Yes, Ican understand the wish to have done with life, when life 


has nothing more to offer, but surely,” after a pause, ‘“‘few are in 
such straits; what could possibly make one’s life a daily dread?” 

‘“‘ Many things, Miss Hamilton. But tell me,” he went on, im- 
petuously, ‘‘do you think one can ever be justified in breaking a 


promise?” 
‘‘ No, certainly not,” hastily, ‘at least most promises, for some 


must be extremely difficult to keep.” 

“ Difficult !” throwing back his head and taking a long breath as 
if a thought were stifling him. ‘* How if it spoilt your whole life?” 
gazing into Mary’s grey eyes with nervous anxiety. 

‘Tam afraid I shouldn’t keep it,” with a strained little laugh. 
She was getting decidedly uncomfortable, and racked her brains to 
think of something cheerful to say. 

‘‘ Suppose,” said Brandon, in a low, husky tone, “ a fellow had— 
had fooled with a girl, and then promised to marry her, do you 
think he is bound to keep that promise if it will ruin his whole 
life ?” 

‘“‘] don’t understand,” stammered Mary, whose tongue seemed to 
have suddenly lost its power, while her heart beat with such sicken- 
ing throbs that she grasped the wooden railing to steady herself, 
What did Mr. Brandon mean? 

“Is a man justified in breaking his promise if he finds the girl 
utterly unfit by birth, education, everything in fact,” throwing out 

' his hands with a despairing gesture, “to be his wife ?” 
‘‘ Why did he make the promise?” in a constrained voice, with 


her face turned away. 
13* 
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Because he was a fool, and lost his head over a pretty face. 

. * But no good woman would. keep a man to his promise if she 
loved him, she would think of his happiness.” 

Brandon shivered slightly, and turned white as he said slowly 
through his clenched teeth, ‘ but if she were not a good woman, if 
she were another ‘ Marguerite,’ how then? ” 

Mary started as if she had been shot. ‘ What,” was all she 
could utter, for the conversation had taken such a different course 
to what she had fondly imagined, that the disappointment was 
bitter, and she had much ado to restrain her tears. - 

“Forgive me,” went on Brandon, hurriedly, ‘‘but you are so 
unlike most girls, so much more in earnest over social questions, 
that one feels tempted to ask your advice when perhaps one ought 
not to: God knows I would not vex you for all the world.” 

‘‘ Thank you,” said Miss Hamilton, gently, ‘‘ please go on with 
what you were saying.” 

“Then do you think,” gazing straight in front of him, with a 
shamed look on his handsome face, ‘‘ that a man ought to marry a 
girl whom he has—he has,” low and unsteadily, ‘ruined ?”’ 

The word was out, and Brandon waited in miserable incertitude 
the verdict from the fair lips of the woman beside him, whose eyes 
he dared not meet. 

Miss Hamilton flushed crimson, and her mouth for a moment 
curved with a faint suspicion of scorn, then her lips quivered, her 
cheeks paled to a ghastly whiteness, as she said in a faint whisper, 
“yes, I think he ought to marry her.” 

Just then the moon, which had been sailing gaily aloft, entered 
the edge of a thick black cloud, leaving them in darkest shadow, 
and mercifully hiding their faces from each other. 

Mary was the first to break the silence which had become intensely 
painful, by saying, in a voice she strove in vain to render calm, 
‘don’t you think it has turned very cold? Perhaps it would be 
better to go back,” trembling visibly as she spoke. 

Eric turned without a word, and in utter silence they walked back 
to the house. 

One glance at their faces was sufficient to prove to Mrs, Brandon 
that, as so often happens, ‘‘ The best laid schemes of men and mice 
gang aft aglee.” 
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With a hurried “ good-night ” Mary left the room, while Brandon 
flung himself into a chair and told Barbara he should not be able to 
drive Miss Hamilton to the station on the morrow. 

“ Not drive Mary to the station! Well! she will be disappointed,” 
said his sister im astonishment. 

“T can’t help that,” irritably, and with a hasty “good-night, 
mother,” he followed Mary’s example, and left the room. 

‘*¢ What can have happened ? ” exclaimed Bab in dismay. ‘ Evi- 
dently something serious, but as we are quite in ignorance, it is no 
good discussing the matter; the best thing to do, is to go to bed,” 
and they went accordingly. 

2 * * * 

In the meantime Mary Hamilton was enduring agonies as she 
went over again the details of her conversation with Brandon, and 
tried to reason out the motives which had induced him to repose 
such confidence in her, for, that he was speaking from a personal 
standpoint she could scarcely doubt. Had he fancied she was in 
danger of falling in love with him, and so taken this means of letting 
her know it was useless? Mary writhed at the thought, and her 
face grew hotter and hotter as she tried to think if any action of 
hers had been open to that construction. But, no, she could re- 
member none, she had always treated him in a calm, friendly man- 
ner, as she would any other man of her acquaintance. 

What was it he had said, ‘“‘ that he felt tempted to ask her advice, 
because she was interested in social questions more than most girls.” 
Evidently he trusted her, and her face brightened at the thought; 
then came the wretched suggestion, had she given him the best 
advice? Surely, yes, what other reparation could a man make than 
marrying the girl he had ruined. Ah! she had forgotten that, this 
man of whom she had thought so highly, as brave, manly, and true, 
was after all only of the same common clay as other men, had sown 
his wild oats, and been as sinful and reckless as others. She had 
put him on a pedestal, and with what a crash had her idol fallen! 
And Mary threw herself on the bed, and shed the bitterest tears her 
eyes had ever known. 

Brandon also, as he paced up and down his bedroom, was going 
through a very “ mauvais quart d’heure,” while he wondered for the 
hundredth time why on earth he had mentioned the miserable affair 
to her; he went over and over again what he had said, and won- 
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dered if he had been brutally frank; he had felt the flash of scorn 
on her lips, and noticed her deadly whiteness when she answered his. 
disagreeable question. 

Well, it was all over now, any liking she may have had for him 
must be effectually quenched by what he had said, by his quasi 
confession ; and he made up his mind to obey her’ dictation, and 
marry Mattie Read as soon as he decently could. 

The resolution thus formed did not, however, seem to give him 
much satisfaction, and the last feeling he had that night was one of 
repulsion and disgust at the thought of marrying the lovely, lazy, 
sensuous creature, whose only idea was how to get the greatest 
amount of pleasure out of life; and a pang of self pity shot through 
him as he thought what happiness the future might have held for 
him, if he could have shared it with a woman like Mary Hamilton. 

* 4 * » 

_ It was a good thing for Mary that she found plenty to occvpy her 
mind and hands when she reached home, and was kept busy for 
several weeks in helping her father in parochial, and other matters. 

At length one lovely afternoon in November, she found herself at 
leisure to make some calls, and started off to see her friend Mrs. 
Clifford, and apologize for not having been able to keep her promise 
with regard to Miss Read. As she entered her friend’s drawing- 
room a smothered exclamation met her ear, and she saw, to her 
astonishment, Eric Brandon seated by the fire, while lying full 
length on the sofa was the figure of a lovely girl, dressed in a blue 
plush tea gown bordered with golden brown beaver, and having a 
cascade of creamy lace falling from the neck to the hem of the 
skirt, while from beneath the gown peeped two tiny feet in blue 
silk stockings, and bronze shoes. 

Mary took this all in before she had presence of mind to utter a 
word, and Brandon started up with a look of dismay on his fine face. 

In a sickening flash the truth entered Miss Hamilton's brain, and 
she turned, white and trembling, to leave the room. Brandon 
sprang forward to open the door, their hands met on the handle, and 
while Mary could not repress a faint shudder, Eric whispered, ‘ for- 
give me, I did not—” but before he could finish the sentence, Mary 
was gone. | 

“ Well, this is delightful,” said Connie, as Miss Hamilton entered 
her friend’s boudoir, ‘‘but what is the matter? You are as white asa 
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ghost, and your face is quite cold," rubbing her cheeks fondly as she 
spoke. ’ 

‘¢ |—I—went into the drawing-room first,” said poor Mary, in a 
dazed way, sitting down limply on the sofa, “‘and Mr. Brandon was 
there, with some strange lady—-—” impossible to go on. 

“‘ That is Hugh’s patient ; but why did that startle you? Oh! I 
forgot,”’ as it dawned on her that Mary had not seen Miss Read, and 
knew nothing of her connection with Brandon, “you did not know 
that it was Mr. Brandon who asked Hugh to receive her; no doubt 
it came as a surprise after seeing him at Avonwood. He is a nice 
fellow, and I wish to goodness that girl was more worthy of him, 
and had a better nature.” 

‘Why, what is her nature like? From the glimpse I caught of 
her, she is certainly very lovely.” 

‘No doubt she is lovely, but she is lazy, selfish and extravagant,” 
said Mrs. Clifford, gravely. 

‘What a pity ; but are you sure you are not prejudiced against 
her, Connie?” 

‘“« Sure, my dear,” emphatically, ‘she never gets up to breakfast, 
lies on the sofa half the day, reading novelettes, and the money she 
spends!" lifting up hands of righteous indignation, ‘it's perfectly 
wicked ; Mr, Brandon will have to give her an allowance when they 
are married, and make her keep to it. I told her one day that it 
was a pity she didn’t try and conform to English habits, but she 
only laughed, and said if Mr. Brandon expected her to live by rule, 
he would find himself mistaken.” 

‘« But if she loves him, she will want to please him,” said Mary, 
bewildered by this new view of the case. 

‘Loves him! She doesn’t smile and dimple when he comes, like 
she does when that Monsieur Mougé appears.” 

‘‘Who is he?” asked Miss Hamilton. 

‘The brother of one of the girls at the French pension. He 
brought Miss Read a present from his sister, and asked to be 
allowed to-call. I wonder how he came to know she was Hugh’s 
patient. I don’t like the man.” 

“‘ Perhaps Miss Read wrote and told them she was here,” suggested 
Mary. 

“ Most likely,” assented Connie. ‘I shall be very glad when the 
wedding is over, and the responsibility taken off my hands,” she added. 
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‘¢ Will it be soon?» I thought it was not coming off for months,” 
said Mary, with a wretched attempt at indifference. 

‘In a fortnight it takes place; by then, it is to be hoped, Miss 
Read will have completed her trousseau,”’ with a laugh, “ but,” see- 
ing Mary shiver, ‘* you are cold, we will have a comfortable’ cup of 
tea, and leave Miss Read to her own devices.”’ 

In the meanwhile, a slight sparring match was taking place in the 
drawing-room. 

Miss Read, who had looked Mary insolently over, said, sharply, 
** Who is that prim-faced individual who has just left the room? 
Shelooks as if she had only just come from a mothers’ meeting, or some 
such exciting place. What aturnout! Good Lord!” throwing up 

‘ber hands in disgust. 

‘‘T wish you would not use such expressions,” shortly. ‘‘ That is 
‘the rector of Comber’s daughter, and I wish some people looked as 
much like a lady as she does.” 

“That is one for me, I suppose, but I don’t mind, old chappie,” 
slipping her teet indolently from the sofa and going up to the look. 
ing glass, ‘‘ what'I do mind is stopping in this ‘deadly-lively’ hole. 
Isn’t there some place where we can go to-night ?”’ looking down at 
him, crossly. 

‘*No!” emphatically. ‘‘I don’t care to go to the theatres here at 
present.” 

“Well, you needn’t snap one’s nose off if you don’t. Oh!” 
stretching her arms above her head and yawning, ‘what would I 
not give to go and see Yvette Guilbert to-night, and hear her sing 
one of her screaming songs? Do you know,” going up to Brandon 
with a wicked look on her lovely risqué face, “‘ Monsieur Mougé 
said I should make a splendid understudy for Yvette? ”’ 

‘¢ What on earth do you mean? and who the dickens is Monsieur 
Mougé? ” angrily. 

“‘ The brother of one of the girls at Madame Roubard’s. She very 
often allowed us to go to the theatre with the English governess— 
horrid old frump she was—and sometimes Monsieur Mougé would 
join us on the way, and persuade us to go to a café chantant 

- instead.” 

‘‘ But surely you never went?” 

“‘ Didn’t we though! And oh, what fun it was! I used to laugh 
- myself black in the face at the frightened look on Miss Smith’s ; she 
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couldn’t understand half they said,: but, as she remarked: one night, 
in a horrified whisper, she was. sure it. wasn’t ‘refined, from their 
gestures. What.a lark it was! There is no place like Paris for 
enjoying one’s self,” and she heaved a sigh of regret. 

‘¢‘ What a beastly cad that Mougé must be,” exclaimed Basnden. 
«‘ What was he?” 

‘“‘ How should I know? He had heaps of money, and a lovely 
black moustache, curled up at the ends, great black eyes, and such 
a dapper little waist, and tiny feet,” gazing at Brandon’s ‘very 
different personality, with a supercilious air. 

The look and the remark were lost on Brandon, who was thinking 
of the contrast between this lovely, sensuous creature—whose every 
word and action jarred and irritated him—and the girl who had just 
left the room. 

‘‘ Shall we go to Paris when we are married ?’’ she went on. ‘1 
don’t intend to moon about at the sea-side; I want to see some life,” 
emphatically. 

“No, | shall zo¢ go to Paris; London will have to give you all, 
the excitement you crave,’”’ said Brandon, shortly, while he asked 
himself, could it be possible that he had given his promise to marry 
this frivolous, selfish girl? Was there no way out of it ? 

‘‘ I wish I had never left Paris. Monsieur Mougé begged me not 
to; he, at any rate, was jolly and charming.” 

“ Look here,” starting angrily to his feet, “I don’t want to know 
whether your friend was jolly or charming—as you call it,—it is no 
use regretting that you left Paris; we shall soon be married, and 
there is an end of everything!” with a gesture almost of despair. 

‘“‘ That’s just it,” petulantly, ‘‘a married woman in England is 
boxed up, and never has any fun, scarcely, while in France they can 
.go anywhere when married—at least, so Monsieur Mougé told me.” 

‘* D——n Monsieur Mougé; what has he to do with it? Ifyou 
want to draw back now,” a ray of hope coming into his face, “ it is 
not too late.” 

‘* No—no,” hurriedly, as the thought of the lovely trousseau 
she would lose flashed through her mind, ‘“ only I hate the thought 
-of having to be goody-goody all my life. Sometimes,” sullenly, “I 
wish I had never seen you.” 

‘I wish to,God you never had,” ejaculated Brandon, as he flung 
himself out of the room, banging the door furiously. 
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As it closed, the girl raised her “ augmented fifths” to her dainty 
little nez, with a gesture of inimitable impudence, then with a faint 
“pouf,” and a decided “I will,” sat down to the writing-table. 

e * m ° 

A few hours later, and Mary was seated at her beloved Erard, 
vainly trying to distract her thoughts with Paderewski’s exquisite 
‘“* Melodie tirée des Chants du Voyageur.” The intense yearning 
and passionate pain which seems to run through all its wonderful 
harmonics—as the out-pouring of a soul which has suffered and lost 
—thrilled the girl’s being, and so absorbed was she in the music 
that she did not hear the door open, and started violently when the 
sigh, with which she let her hands drop from the keys, was echoed 
by someone standing behind her. 

‘*Thank you so much,” said Brandon; “and forgive me for 
startling you ; the fact is,” he went on, hurriedly, “I have been so 
wretched since | saw you this afternoon, that I felt I must see you, 
to offer some explanation. You looked so—so—,” stumbling over 
the word, ‘‘ disgusted and scornful, that I——” 

‘“‘ Indeed, I hope not,” interrupted Miss Hamilton; ‘“‘ why should 
you think so?” with an attempt to appear indifferent. 

‘ After our last talk,’ continued Eric, ignoring her question, ‘“ I 
felt the only thing to do was to get married as soon as possible; I 
was just beginning to grow callous, when the sight of you this afters 
noon blew all my callousness to the winds, and I determined to see 
you once more, and ask if there is any chance——” 

‘‘ Chance !”’ exclaimed Mary, “ of what?” 

‘“‘ That if I had not told you of my promise in the past, you might 
have learned to care for me; that you would—would——,”’ but 
here Brandon stopped abruptly, for Mary rose to her feet, exclaim- 
ing indignantly : 

‘* You have no right to imagine anything of the kind when I have 
told you what I think it is a man’s duty to do,” her face growing 
crimson, ‘‘ to the woman he has—has injured.” 

‘“‘] know that, and I am trying to fulfil my promise; but if you 
only knew the awful struggle it is, sometimes I feel it is more than I 
can endure.” 

“Why should you feel so strongly about it now?” asked Mary, 
unguardedly. 

“ Because I love you! Oh!” as Mary shrank back involuntarily, 
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‘¢don’t you:see how much harder it is for me to marry this girl, 
now that J have met you, and learned to know what true, per- 
fect love could be ?’’ 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” murmured Miss Hamilton, who had grown very pale; 
but I did not know you loved me; if I had——” 

‘‘ Would you have given me a different answer?”’ taking her 
hands impulsively in his own. 

““No; I hope I should have given you the same. Why should 
you think so meanly of me as to suppose that I would alter my 
opinions to please myself? It is unfair—unmanly to ask me such 
a question. What good can it do?” trying to draw her hands from 
his clasp. “It only makes matters worse. You are miserable, 
while I »” but she could say no more, and dropping into the . 
chair behind her, she buried her face in the cushions, sobbing 
piteously. 

Eric was on his knees in a moment beside her. ‘‘ Don't,’’ he im- 
plored, ‘don't cry; it makes me wretched to see you, and God 
knows I am wretched enough. I wé// break this promise—hundreds 
of men do, and why should not I? It would not break Aer heart,’ 
with savage emphasis. ‘ Mary, if—if things could be arranged, 
would there be any hope for me—any chance that you would forget 
the past, and let me——” 

Mary shook her head, and struggled hard for composure. as she 
said, slowly, ‘‘]t is quite useless to talk any more on this subject; you 
cannot undo the past, and I cannot, in honour, change my convictions; 
when you think it over calmly, you will know I am right.” 

‘‘ Then you condemn me to a life of misery,” bitterly. 

‘“‘ Certainly not; that,” faintly, “lies in our own hands to a great 
extent.” 

“ Will nothing alter your decision? Mary,” throwing his arms 
round her, till she shook with the violence of his emotion, ‘ think 
what it means to me—a future of wretchedness, years of misery. I 
can’t believe you mean it, it is too cruel.” 

‘It is you who are cruel, in trying to tempt me to do what I should 
regret all my life. Oh!" looking at him wistfully, ‘ please say no 
more, I cannot bear it; leave me, at least, the recollection that, 
though it was bitterly hard to keep, you yet did not break your word 
of honour.” 

Brandon sprang to his feet, and walked to the window, biting his 
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lips to control his agitation. At last he turned, and said, huskily, 
*‘T cannot thank you now; some day, in the years to come, when I 
have grown accustomed to my life, perhaps I may be able to do so,” 
and with a murmured “ God bless you,” he was gone, while Mary 
stood gazing into the ruddy fire, with the tears raining down her 
cheeks, and a heart that felt like lead. 

* * * BS 

The day dawned which had been fixed for the wedding, and 
Brandon entered Mrs. Clifford’s drawing-room with a face the re- 
verse of ecstatic, though, to do him justice, he did his best to look 
cheerful. 

What was his surprise to see the doctor’s wife alone, with an 
open letter in her hand, and a look of mingled dismay and delight on 
her face. “Oh!” she exclaimed, starting up as she saw him enter, 
‘‘what do you think? Miss Read has gone—eloped!” 

‘Gone! Where to? With whom?” excitedly. 

‘‘To Paris, with Monsieur Mougé. Read this!” and she gave 
him the letter. 

It was addressed to Mrs. Clifford, and the writer asked her to be 
good enough to tell Mr. Brandon that it was no good attempting to 
follow her, for she was going to marry Monsieur Mougé, with whom 
she could live in Paris, and have a good time. She had long hated 
the thought of a quiet country life, and meant to enjoy herself in the 
French capital, where she was sure her lovely trousseau would be 
much admired. She thought she was entitled to keep it for the 
trouble Mr. Brandon had caused her. She never wanted to see him 
again, but guessed he would marry the prim.faced individual, whom 
he could tyrannize over to his heart’s content ! 

As Brandon finished this cool effusion, he gave a low laugh of such 
relief that was pleasant to hear. 

“1 am glad the letter hasn’t upset you,” said Mrs. Clifford, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ I never read such consummate impudence in my life; you 
have had a lucky escape.” 

‘“‘ Yes, thank goodness! I hope that page of my life is blotted 
out, and may the leaves of the next chapter be brighter and purer.” 

‘““How glad Mary will——,” began his companion, and then 
stopped short, with a vexed look. 

‘Please go on,” eagerly; ‘do you think Miss Hamilton will 
really be glad?” 
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“I think it is very probable, but it is hardly fair of you to ask,” 
with a reproving smile. 

“Don’t say that. If you knew all you would understand my 
anxiety. May I tell you a little of what has passed between us ? ” 

When he had finished, Mrs. Clifford wrote the following little 
note ; 

‘‘ Dearest Mary,—Do come and see me this afternoon, now it is all 
over. I want to have a chat with you very much. Yours ever,— 
Conniz.” 

The short winter day was drawing to its close as Miss Hamilton 
stood looking into the blazing logs on the hearth in her friend’s. 
drawing-room, and thinking of the last time she was there; she 
wondered how far they had got on their journey. How glad she 
was she had helped him to keep his promise; how hard it had been; 
how she prayed she might never see him again. 

She had got thus far in her meditations, when suddenly two arms. 
encircled her. waist, and a low voice said ‘‘ Mary.” 

For a moment, Mary imagined she had lost her senses, and that 
her thoughts had conjured up the presence of the man she loved, 
but as she turned her head in terror, two laughing blue eyes met 
her own, and the owner’s thick golden moustache brushed the tip of 
her dainty ear. 

‘“‘ Mary, darling, don’t be frightened,” as she shrank from his em- 
brace, with a pale, scared look, “ it is not my ghost, but my very 
self, dying to tell you I am free—yes, free to say how much I love 
you,” . 

‘* But where is your wife?” gasped Mary. 

‘‘ Here, I hope,” said Brandon, with a happy laugh, as he folded 
Mary in his arms, and told her of the dénouement of the morning. 

As Mary realized the fact of Brandon’s freedom, she lifted her 
head from his breast with a fervent “ Thank God, you didn’t break 
your promise ;” and for once in this work-a-day world two people 
were completely happy. 











What's in a Mame? 
By HORACE WYNDHAM. 


Amonc the numerous matters now agitating the rising generation is 
one that fast threatens to usurp such an amount of attention that 
everything else will soon become of but subsidiary moment. The 
subject under discussion is, ‘‘ Should parents be permitted to name 
their offspring ?'’ The matter has lately assumed such a serious 
aspect that the erstwhile, all-entrancing problem of “sex,” is in 
danger of yielding second place to it. 

There is, of course, a good deal to be said on both sides, and 
parents have, at any rate, a certain proprietary interest in the matter. 
But then, they should refrain from abusing their advantage, and the 
children, surely, are the more interested parties, and should, therefore, 
have some claim to consideration. 

Shakespeare’s dictum to the contrary, there is a good deal in a 
name, as many an unfortunate child, labouring under the mill stone 
of some idiotic ‘‘ Christian ” name, bestowed on it by some ill-advised 
imbecility of its progenitors, has found to its cost. It must be re- 
membered, in this respect, that the bard addressed himself to the 
people of a period that was, in these matters, considerably in advance 
of the present day. 

It is a matter of notoriety that, to the absurd and fanciful apella- 
tions which are thoughtlessly bestowed on helpless, and happily at 
the time, unconscious infants, is often due in later years the develop- 
ment of ‘the little rift within the lute”’ of filial devotion and parental 
respect. ; 

Nor is this, under such circumstances, anything but natural, for, 
unpleasant though it be to have to say so, although human nature is 
long suffering, there are, still, limits to everything. In this respect, 
parents are often more thoughtless than anything else. Yet there 
are times when thoughtlessness becomes positive cruelty. 


“ Evil is wrought by want of thought, as well as want of heart,”’ 


wrote the greatest humorist of the century, and in doing so, he sang 
seriously, and struck a true note. Often, from purely selfish reasons 
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on the part of their parents, children are given some absurd names, 
simply because it happens to be that of some relative whom they are 
anxious to conciliate. As if two wrongs ever made a right! It is 
not fair on them. that ‘they should be forced to take part in the battle 
of life, labouring under the burden of such a disadvantage, to render 
the fight one of extra difficulty. 

What can excuse, or even palliate the conduct of a responsible per- 
son who inflicts on his progeny such prefixes as /udilee Monday 
Morning, or Anno Domini, by both of which unhappy childhood has 
been baptized? The god-parents and the officiating clerics should 
have been prosecuted for compounding a felony. I suppose that, as 
a delicate allusion to this present year of grace, some well-intentioned 
imbecile will consider Victoria Diamond Jubilee an eminently fitting 
title by which to distinguish his heirs and successors ; it would be 
better for them if he were to painlessly extinguish them at once. 
Clergymen should really refuse to be a party to this sort of barbarity. 
What earthly chance has the afflicted, innocent Anno Domini 
Blinkins in life? He is practically damned at the very outset of his 
career. But let him assert himself, and, casting ‘off such shackles, 
adopt for himself plain John James Blinkins, and he may yet rise to 
dizzy heights of fame—even to that occupied by my club hall-porter, 
perchance ! 

Of all people that would be above this sort of thing one would 
naturally think would be the usually practical, businesslike, people, 
who compose the committees of those institutions where young 
children are trained. A casual examination of the registers of the 
Foundling Hospital, however, compels me to conclude that these 
officials are just as fatuous as are the parochial Bumbles of any 
little provincial town. It was a gross abuse of their position, and 
a taking of a most improper advantage, to saddle their charges with 
such nomenclature as J/udius Cesar, and Perkin Warbeck, as they did 
on a comparatively recent occasion. 

Yet these are not the worst instances, for a still more flagrant 
example occurs, It was on the occasion of the baptism of the last 
child that was admitted when the affairs of the hospital were ad- 
ministered by Parliament. The authorities considered it a fitting 
opportunity to display their peculiar sense of humour by the per- 
petration of this ghastly pun—Xitty Finis / a pretty wit, truly ! 

The eminently simple plan adopted by an American farmer has 
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much to commend it. At any rate, it is decidedly the better of the 
two evils, and should, therefore, according to A Kempis, be the one 
selected. Not having sufficient originality in his composition to 
select orthodox names for each of his numerous olive branches, he 
christened them in succession One, Two, Three, Four, etc., and so 
on, until each of his quiver bore a numerical title. 

This sort of thing affords a dazzling field for choice, the pos- 
sibilities of which are practically unlimited. There are, for instance, 
the Cardinal points, the seasons of the year, the days of the week, 
and the months, available as sources of nomenclature. 

It may be difficult, perhaps, to feel any startling amount of 
gratitude, towards the person who has given one such designations 
as these, but they are, at any rate, not so positively offensive as are 
some of those that, in this country, are registered every day. 

On behalf of the sorely stricken ones, whose bitter cry rises daily 
more loudly, I pen these lines, in the earnest hope that the pressing 
need of legislation in this matter may be eventually brought home 
to the Powers that be. 





Qui Sait ? 


Is it worth while? ’Tis only time can tell 
Whether ’tis wise to love you, dear, so well. 

For you may tire of me: ne’er I of you, 

And you may prove so false, and I so true. 

The past that should be dead may intervene, 
And you may see the faults I strive to screen. 
Yet why despond ?—without a doubt or fear, 

I say: “ It is worth while, and thank you, dear.’ 





It is worth while,—the youth once fancied fled 

Returns again. The heart once fancied dead 

Beats fast once more. ‘Tis you have wrought the spell ; 

And it is good to love you, dear, so well. 

For Fate, till now so cruel, may relent ; 

And happiness, till now denied, be sent. 

So each to each, through many a coming year, 

Can say: “It was worth while ; God bless you, dear!” 
S. G. S. 





Damocles, or the Gates of Dans. 
By THEODORA CORRIE. 


Author of “In Scorn or ConsEQueNce,” “PETRONELLA Darcy,” 
‘SONLY THE AYAH,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ir was nearly midnight on the same evening when Henrietta returned 
from the Grange. Pausing in the hall to speak to Jeremiah, and 
learning from him that her uncle had not yet gone to bed, she took 
her way to the library, and softly opening the door, stood for a min- 
ute on the threshold, with a touch of uncertainty on her face. A 
violent storm had been going on for the last two hours, and the heavy 
roll of thunder still sounded in the distance; but quite lost, apparently, 
to all outside disturbances, John still sat in an arm-chair by the read- 
ing lamp. A tin box full of deeds lay at his feet; his desk was open, 
and he held in his hand a small morocco miniature case. His attitude 
and whole bearing betrayed an unusual amount of dejection. With- 
out further hesitation, Henrietta advanced to his side, and as she did 
so, he looked up, and started violently; the case slipped from his 
hand, and falling upwards to the floor, disclosed the miniature of a 
young and beautiful woman. Apologising, Henrietta picked it up, 
and without a second glance, prepared to give it back to him, when 
he stopped her with a gesture : 

“That is my wife’s portrait, Henrietta. It will be one and twenty 
years this summer since she died.” 

The girl looked down pitifully at the young, pictured face. “How 
you must have loved her,” she said. 

‘God forgive me, I did not,” said Godwin, with great sadness. 
‘“‘ Tell me, how does that face strike you? ”’ 

“It reminds me of Paul, Uncle John: it’s the expression of the 
eyes, I think. They both have the same curious, far-away look in 
them.” 

Godwin shivered; taking the miniature from her, he laid it face 
downwards on the table, Probably the old records that he had been 
turning over had stirred within him a craving for sympathy. He 
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went on now, speaking half to himself, ‘1 suppose many families pos- 
sess some skeleton, and it seems to me that sad stories are best 
hidden ; but sometimes I wonder if I did well to bury ours. It was 
not for my own sake that I did it, but for Paul’s. Has he ever said 
anything to you about his mother’s family, Hetty ? ” 

‘“‘ Never, Uncle John; only sometimes there is a look on his face 
that gives one a heartache.” 

‘* My dear child,” he said, rousing himself, “I am very selfish to- 
night. I was forgetting that family troubles are not good for young 
shoulders. We shall have quite enough unavoidable worry before 
long without my adding to it. You are full young to know trouble 
yet.” 

“So people tell me,” she said, with a sudden ring in her voice that 
startled him, “but to go on behind an artificial hedge, when one is 
grown up, even if love builds it, isn’t life, Uncle John,—it’s suffoca- 
tion.” 

At this speech, a look of relief passed over his face. ‘‘ Well, then, 
good-bye to the hedge; necessity would have had it down in a day or 

wo. To tell you the truth, I have been a good deal worried about 
money matters this year, and things have come to such a pass lately, 
that you, and I, and your mother must talk things over before long, 
and see how we can best retrench.” 

Henrietta slipped her hand into his. ‘I am not afraid of being 
poorer. I can’t bear riding a pony, now that you have sold your 
hunter. Mamma was saying only the other day that the weekly bills 
made her head ache so, that she wished I would undertake them. 
Would you let me try? ” 

“You shall try anything you like, to-morrow,” he said, heartily ; 
“ but for both our sakes, we won’t begin upon accounts to-night. The 
storm kept you extra late, I suppose ; it has been tremendous here.” 

“ The storm was terrible at the Grange,” said Henrietta. ‘“ Aunt 
Catherine made us wait till it lifted. It is a curious night outside—so 
intensely hot, and almost black darkness; the horses could only come 
slowly. Iam afraid that mamma will be asleep by this time. I am 
much later than I thought I should be.” 

‘Your mother went to bed early,” said her uncle. ‘She had one 
of her headaches, but I was to be sure to tell you to go to her 
directly you came in,” 

Henrietta rose now, gathering up her wraps; with a great bouquet 
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of flowers in one hand, and her white cloak slipping from her shoul- 
ders, she made a fair picture. ‘Come to bed too, Uncle John,” she 
said, ‘‘ you look dreadfully tired.” 

He stooped then, and kissed her, saying that he would come in a 
very few minutes, and with this promise, Henrietta had to rest 
content. 

Crossing the hall with noiseless steps, and slowly mounting the 
stairs, she had scarcely reached her mother’s door, when Mrs. God- 
win called to her with a voice that betrayed no sign of sleepiness. 

“You have lain awake for me, mamma,” said: Henrietta, entering. 
**T hope you haven’t made your head worse.” 

“Oh it’s bearable,” said Mrs. Godwin. She looked the picture of 
ease, leaning back against her lace-trimmed pillows, the inevitable 
novel still lying open on the counterpane. There were lighted candles 
on the mantel-piece, and a reading lamp at the bedside ; the room 
was well illuminated. 

Taking in these details at a glance, Henrietta sat down on a low 
chair, leaning her arm on the bed. “I am very late, mamma. I 
was kept at the Grange by the storm. They wanted me to sleep, but 
I thought that I would rather come home.” 

“Who was there ?”’ said her mother. 

“ Cousin Sol, and Mr. Proser and his niece, and the other per- 
formers and cousin Armand, and M. Report. We had a good 
practise, though it was rather a trial to listen to the head keeper’s 
‘Meet me by moonlight,’ in the middle of such a storm.” 

“It has been quite dreadful here,” said her mother. “Really I 
thought once that the house had been struck, but fortunately no 
damage was done. How did your aunt Catherine look to-night? I 
know that thunder always makes her feel nervous, though she wcn’t 
own to it.” 

“‘ Aunt Catherine talked rather more than usual, mamma, and she 
asked me to play to her after we came back from the rehearsal, but 
she hardly looked fit to be sitting up.” 

“* What did she say to your playing ?”’ 

Henrietta laughed. ‘She said it was a great pity that necessity 
did not oblige me to earn my own living, if I wanted to be famous.” 

«« Just like your Aunt Catherine.” 

‘¢ Oh, I think it was a great compliment, mamma; I was only sorry 
to be kept so late. Ted took me into the conservatory, and cut me 

14* 
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some flowers ; and then the storm delayed everybody.” Here she 
paused, passing her hand in absent fashion up and down the 
counterpane. : 

‘« Ts that all that you have to tell me ? ” said her mother, in rather 
an aggrieved voice. 

Quitting her seat, Henrietta knelt down by the bedside, with her 
back to the lamp. ‘‘Mamma,” she said, ‘“‘I have a great deal to tell 
you about Ted and myself—only I don’t quite know how to begin.” 

Mrs. Godwin’s heart gave a great triumphant bound. ‘“ My dear,” she 
said, “my dear child, Iam so glad.” In her pleased excitement, 
pillows were forgotten, and she sat bolt upright, covering the fair 
drooping face at her side with kisses. 

Henrietta returned them, clingingly. She had never before felt so 
near to her mother’s real affection. ‘ Mamma,” she said, ‘I hoped 
that you would be glad.” 

“Glad!” said her mother, with unusual emphasis, ‘I am more than 
glad. You have always been a good, dutiful daughter to me (even 
now the remembrance of May’s behaviour rankled), and I am as 
fond of Ted as if he were a child of my own; now tell me all about 
it, darling.” 

“IT very nearly came back to you before I started this evening,” 
said Henrietta, shyly. “Ted found me in the garden before Evelyn 
arrived, only it seemed such a short time then till the other carriage 
came; and, besides, I knew what a long day you had had, and I 
was afraid that you might be asleep.” 

‘“¢ You foolish child, you might have risked that,” said her mother, 
smiling, ‘‘no one minds being disturbed by good news. What does 
your Aunt Catherine say to it all?” 

‘«‘ Aunt Catherine was very kind,” said Henrietta, rising now, and 
sitting down again in the shadow of the bed-curtain. ‘She did not 
seem ill-pleased. I was afraid that she might have wanted someone 
more important, like Lady Marianne St. John, for instance.” 

‘‘Lady Marianne,” said her mother, contemptuously, “why she 
must be getting on for thirty; besides, she is so enormously tall ; and 
who could admire black hair and big hands.” 

“‘ All the same, she has an attractive face,” said Henrietta. 

‘‘ You can admire her as much as you ‘like, so long as Ted doesn’t 
follow your bad example,” said her mother, her mood of intense 
satisfaction making her, for once in her life, look almost brisk. 
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Henrietta blushed. ‘‘ Aunt Catherine told me to-night that she 
had quite expected me to take a dislike to Ted, because he had 
waited ten years for me to grow up.” 

“Well, why not,” said her mother. ‘Ted has always been a very 
sensible person. Now my dear, we shall have to begin thinking about 
your trousseau.”’ As the prospective mistress of the Grange, Henrietta 
held a very different position in her mother’s estimation to the one 
which she had formerly occupied. 

‘*When I am twenty-one it will be quite time enough for me to 
think of my trousseau, mamma.” 

Mrs. Godwin laughed. ‘You will have to hear first what Ted says 
to that. The doctors all say that one more winter in Italy will com- 
plete his cure, and quite set him up again, and I doubt if he will wish 
to leave you behind him.” 

Henrietta laid her cheek half-timidly against her mother’s hand. 
“I could never be in a hurry to leave you; and, mamma, please, in 
any case I don’t want an expensive trousseau like May’s. There are 
cupboards full of your coloured dinner-gowns laid by; those you 
used to wear at the Chase. If I might use some of them, they 
would cut up into beautiful dinner-dresses.” In company with 
Sophie, she had often admired the accumulated satins and brocades 
upstairs. 

‘You shan’t have anything belonging to a widow in your trousseau,” 
said Mrs. Godwin, decidedly. 

Henrietta gathered up her courage. ‘‘ Mamma,” she said, “I 
have been talking to Uncle John to-night. He seems worried about 
money matters, and he thinks that we ought to retrench as much as 
possible.” 

“Your uncle always makes an absurd fuss about every penny we 
spend, Henrietta; we should all go in rags if I listened to him, and have 
a maid-of-all-work to help Jeremiah. Don’t let him infect you with his 
little fads. Fancy worrying you with money matters to-night; your 
news cught to have put him in a better humour.” 

“Oh, but it wasn’t that,” said Henrietta, distressed at this speech. 
‘‘ Besides, mamma, I didn’t tell him about myself, partly because I 
wanted you to know first.” | Unconsciously she withheld her second 
reason ; some delicate intuition had kept her silent this evening, un- 
willing to set thé sharp contrast of her young joy against her uncle’s 
recollection of an old grief. “I found Uncle John turning out his desk,” 
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she went on; ‘‘he showed me a picture of his wife. Mamma, don’t 
you think that he has looked ill and overtired lately ?”’ 

“There is not much amiss with him, if only he would not encourage 
morbid fancies,”’ said her mother, leaning back comfortably against 
her pillows, The thought of other people’s trials chimed in pleasantly 
at the moment with her own inward sense of satisfaction. ‘If he 
could only think a little more of my wishes, he would be a far more 
sympathetic companion. He has been so triste all this evening—so 
dull, I was quite glad of an excuse to get to bed. I should hardly 
have thought that he would have cared to keep his wife’s picture,” 
she added, half to herself. 

‘‘Mamma!” said Henrietta. 

“Well, you know,” said Mrs. Godwin, who for the first {time 
seemed to recognize that Henrietta was grown up, “you know, he 
only married her out of pity. At least, I believe that that was the 
reason. She nursed him when he was wounded, and it was easy to 
see that she had lost her heart. They were only married a few 
months after poor little Ethelyn’s death, and the whole affair 
altogether turned out so shockingly. Now I come to think of it, I 
don’t wonder that your uncle looks upset to-night. Men have so 
much less self-control than women, and so much less common sense, 
too. There was really no necessity for Paul to go off to this funeral, 
but I can never attempt to account for his behaviour.” 

“What funeral ; and where has Paul gone off to?” asked Henri- 
etta, in some bewilderment. 

Guilty of an unintentional slip, Mrs. Godwin bit her lip and hesita- 
ted, but, unfortunately, her mood to-night inclined towards gossip, that 
fatal weapon which sometimes works more mischief than active 
wickedness. “ You are really quite old enough to be told family 
matters ; indeed, Paul was saying something of the kind to me only 
the other day,” she began. She had already twisted the conversa- 
tion in her own mind till the telling of this matter had become Paul’s 
wish instead of her own. ‘‘ His words to me to-day, just before he 
started, were, ‘Tell Henrietta anything you like.’ He has gone off 
to La Navette, to his grandfather’s funeral.” 

At that word all across Henrietta’s warm happiness there fell a 
sudden sensation of dread, like the touch of a cold finger laid upon 
her heart. “ But I thought that he would wait till next month till he 
was of age,” she said, “and besides I did not know that his grand- 
father was alive.” 
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“I daresay; my dear: everyone thought that he was dead, who 
thought about it,” said her mother placidly: “ Have you never won- 
dered why Paul’s French relations have always been kept in the back 
ground?” ; 

“Whatever Paul’s people may be like, that would never affect my 
feeling for Paul himself, mamma. He will always be like a brother 
to me.” 

“Qh of course,”’ said Mrs. Godwin ina satisfied voice, her last faint 
inclination to self restraint swept away by Henrietta’s innocent re- 
mark, ‘‘ but unhappily my dear, Paul’s people affect him. He told 
me the other day that he meant to be the last of the de Follets, that 
he will never marry, and I think he is quite right.” 

‘“‘ But why shouldn’t he get married ?”’ said Henrietta more and more 
bewildered by her mother’s ambiguous speeches, and dominated too 
by a vague fear which in its turn begot a feeling of impatience. 

“He has no right to marry,” said Mrs. Godwin slowly, ‘‘ because 
there has been hereditary insanity in the de Follet family for genera- 
tions. At the White House, as they call it, I believe there has always 
been someone put away under restraint. At one time three of the 
family were there at once. And Paul’s grandfather has been insane 
for thirty years, shut up, with Madame de Follet looking after him. 
He only died to-day: he has been more of a monomaniac than any- 
thing else, but that kind of taint is bound to show itself. Paul was 
once off his head as a child, at least they called it inflammation of 
the brain and nervous fever, but that meant brain mischief. I know 
that your uncle was cautioned against overworking him. And once 
at school, after one of his intense headaches he went off into a kind 
of trance, an unnatural sleep that lasted for two days. Now that he 
has grown up he has a very absent manner, and it sometimes makes 
me feel nervous. Of course one can never tell what symptoms may 
develop as he grows older. I believe, poor boy, that he always 
carried that fear about with him. He told me once that he should 
never marry, and it is an excellent thing that you are so happily 
engaged Henrietta, for I have had grave doubts lately about the 
strength of Paul’s good resolutions.” 

Henrietta once on the far side of a safe barrier, the number of 
victims who fell beneath the wheels of her triumphal progress would 
only serve to increase Mrs. Godwin’s new born satisfaction, and to 


gratify her pride. 
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But all this time while she rambled on Henrietta sat motionless, 
almost hidden by the bedcurtain. All sensation save that of hearing 
had temporarily deserted her. The sound of her mother’s voice 
came to her ears, as the sound cf the waves breaking over the head 
of a drowning person. She said nothing ; offered no comment, and 
in another moment Mrs. Godwin continued speakirg. 

“It was very shocking too about poor Marie de Follet. We met 
her first in Italy: she had been educated in Florence, and lived there 
with an aunt till the war broke out, and then she took a craze for 
sick nursing. After her marriage we shared the same house, while 
your father and uncle were away, following Garibaldi. What I 
suffered at that time no one knows. I was always so sensitive. I 
thought that Marie behaved oddly, but I never suspected the truth 
till Paul was about a month old, when a kind of melancholy mania 
seized upon her, and she knew none of us. Your uncle came back 
on a flying visit to settle matters, for my nerves were quite prostrated 
by the shock. Marie was quiet enough: but of course I always 
lived in dread of what she mightdo. It was a great relief when they 
carried her off to La Navette. Poor thing she died soon afterwards: 
she was always very delicate. The Countess ought to have prevented 
the marriage. To do her justice, I believe she did write to John 
forbidding the engagement: but the whole country was in a disturbed 
state, and the letter never reached us. And unluckily the marriage 
was a very hurried affair altogether. I stayed on in Italy for 
another three years, and then you and May were born. After your 
father’s death I came to England. I only wonder that I lived.” 

“Mamma,” said Henrietta, “mamma, what makes you say that 
Paul was odd: plenty of people have brain fever.’’ Her low voice, 
low as a whisper, had a touch of fierceness in it which made her 
mother feel uncomfortable. 

“Oh of course one can’t be sure,” she said soothingly, “‘ You must 
make allowance for my natural nervousness. Your uncle always 
speaks so mysteriously about past events that he makes me fancy all 
sorts of things. They said that Paul couldn’t live when he had 
brain fever, and it seems a pity that he struggled through it, and 
grew up: only of course I have always felt very sorry for him, as 
well as for ourselves.” 

“IT don’t see what we have to be sorry for, mamma.” 

‘* No, I daresay not” said her mother, “ you are not so sensitive as 
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Iam. I never care to be left alone with Paul.” Here she leaned 
back and sighed. Henrietta’s manner disappointed her. The girl 
had shown her no sympathy, indeed, unconsciously, her attitude 
prompted Mrs. Godwin toself justification. ‘I have told you all this,” 
she said, “ because you have always been as kind as a sister to Paul, 
and I thought, if you were a little more behind the scenes, that you 
would try to make allowances for him. His manner at times is un- 
fortunate. Of course you will be married before long, and your 
future paths will lie widely apart: but it is sad that Paul will never 
have a right to a home of his own, and he is sure to miss you very 
much. This journey to La Navette must be very bad for him 
mentally : if I were John I should have forbidden him to go back 
there. Still, as I said before, I am sure that you will be kind to 
him. There isone o’clock striking. ‘Whatever would Ted say to me 
for keeping you up so late? Go to bed darling, and sleep well. 
Why how cold your hands are. My little lace shawl is on the drawers 
if you would like to borrow it ; and you will want a candle.” 

“I am not really cold,” said Henrietta, “it is no matter. No, 
mamma dear, thank you, I shall not want a candle. Mine is outside. 
Good-night.” 

‘‘Good-night,” said her mother. ‘Are you sure that you haven’t 
taken cold ?” 

“ Quite sure,” said Henrietta. Leaving Mrs. Godwin to fall asleep 
amidst a luxury of pillows, and pleasing reflections, she moved away, 
walking steadily to her own room, locked the door, and crossing 
the floor mechanically knelt down by the window. No word of 
prayer rose to her lips, but her very attitude presupposed supplica- 
tion. The force of habit remains when everything else goes, and 
the low window seat had always served at night as her prie-dieu. 
She was suffering terribly: the quiet no longer enforced by her 
mother’s presence dropped away from her; and as if conscious of a 
sense of suffocation, she put up one hand, mechanically loosening the 
necklace at her throat. 

Affected only through the medium of her own personal interests, 
and thoroughly and entirely self centred, Mrs. Godwin often re- 
mained ignorant of the amount of suffering that she inflicted upon 
large-hearted and unselfish people,. people apt to think more of others 
than of themselves. Like a tidal wave her fit of gossip had swept 
Henrietia’s mental world into temporary chaos. Before her mother’s 


* 
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revelations the warm happiness of this evening had utterly vanished, 
while in the midst of the storm and confusion Paul’s figure stood 
out alone, with terrible distinctness. The dim undefined shadow 
resting on his life had suddenly taken shape, springing out before 
her like the unsheathed sword of Damocles. The truth revealed at 
last, far exceeded her darkest imaginings, though she said to herself 
that Paul had never been insane, never. He had had brain fever, 
and brain fever was not insanity, 

Yet he lived ever under the dread of this evil inheritance! Gra- 
dually out of the darkness the events of the past began to arrange 
themselves before her, like the pieces of a broken puzzle. 

Paul was the last of his race ; he would never marry. This resolu- 
tion linked itself now with unerring swiftness to her mother’s assertion 
that Paul loved her; linked itself with one of those lightening flashes 
of illumination that carry their own conviction with them. 

Surely up to the present time she had been very blind. Her mother 
had begun to fear for the strength of Paul’s resolution. May too had 
asserted only a few weeks ago that his assumed calmness would some 
day go tothe winds. An inward voice whispered never to that. 

But he loved her: the words rang on inher ears with sad in- 
sistence. She held the clue at last to Paul’s deepened gravity, his 
absorption in his work, his avoidance of her society. He would bear 
his burden alone, stretching out no hand for sympathy: and now he 
would have to school himself to witness her happiness; he would have 
to congratulate Ted. 

But at the first entrance of Ted’s name into this mental torture 
chamber, a sudden trembling seized Henrietta, and with both her 
hands she hid her face. Love had given to them both a divine right 
to happiness ; love had led them back to the garden of Eden: but 
Paul was her brother, and Paul stood outside. Scarce consciously a 
great compassion formed the very keynote of Henrietta’s character, 
and none could go by appealing vainly to her pity. Through the 
girl’s heart swept to-night an agony of self-condemnation. Bought at 
the price of another’s grief, her own happiness seemed to mock her as 
a selfish, cruel thing. But, as if in answer to her thoughts, Ted’s 
image rose before her. His words recalled themselves unbidden— 
“Tam not quite as other men. Are you sure, Hetty, are you sure for 
yourself ?”’ ‘ 

The thought of his face as she had seen it that day in the meadow 
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grew gradually more vivid: the recollection of its wistful pain struck 
sharply upon her, as if she had been guilty of treachery in forgetting 
him even for a short time. Had his devotion no:peculiar and sacred 
claim upon her tenderness? The thought of the tie that bound her: 
of the love that she had accepted : of the wordless content in Ted’s eyes 
only to-night, swept back upon her now, answering the cry of her own 
heart: upholding her like the clasp of a strong hand in the dark- 
ness. The unnatural tension of the past hour gave way at last, and 
a flood of tears came to her relief. 





CHAPTER XX. 


“Tr you please, miss, it’s past eight o’clock. Master’s been out all 
night, and the Chase has been burnt to the ground.” 

Effectually roused on the following morning by this announcement, 
Henrietta sat up in bed, regarding with a white, alarmed face, the 
maid who had brought the the hot water. 

“‘ How did it happen? Has anyone been hurt, Eliza?” 

‘‘No, miss; but they say the house was struck in the storm, and 
her ladyship came home to find the whole place on fire.” 

Henrietta shivered involuntarily. ‘They got the engines from 
Laterham,” the maid continued, her whole manner affording an 
unconscious illustration of Rochetoucauld’s maxim, that there is 
always something pleasing to us in the misfortunes of our friends. 
“But there’s been a deal of damage done, miss. I believe the house 
is all in ruins. The glow in the sky from the fire roused a lot of 
folks, but it took time to get the engines.” 

‘That will do,” said Henrietta in rather a bewildered voice. ‘I 
am glad that no one was hurt.” She dressed quickly, hoping the 
news to be exaggerated, and went downstairs to find her uncle had 
gone out, leaving word that he should not be back till eleven o’clock. 

Jeremiah brought in breakfast, and waited on Henrietta solicitously. 
When questioned, he was unable to give her much fresh information. 
“You see, miss,” he said, “‘the master, he just slipped out in the 
night, and went off on the horse without calling anybody up. He 
must have seen the sky. Wallis tells me that it was all red for miles 
round. But her ladyship isn’t one to be daunted. Wallis says she 
saved the best of everything: and as for the house, the master could 
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never abide the place. He always said that Godwin’s Rest was good 
enough for him. Her ladyship will soon set things straight again, 
and building is a very pretty pastime for the gentry, when a place is 
well insured beforehand. Now, Miss Henrietta, you haven’t eaten 
more than a mite of breakfast, and cook will only finish off that hot 
roll, extra, directly it comes out, which is what I call waste of good 
food, and tempting providence in a stout person. So, just you eat 
some of it, while I get the table ready outside for your flowers.” 
And with the affectionate freedom of Jong service, Jeremiah cut the 
roll in two and put half of it on Henrietta’s plate. He lingered in the 
room till she had finished, and afterwards fetched, unbidden, her garden 
scissors, and the large boat-shaped basket which she used every day 
when gathering flowers. Thanks to her care the roses bloomed at 
Godwin’s Rest indoors and out all through the summer. 

Paul’s attic, the library, and drawing-room showed unfailing tokens 
of her presence, and her morning’s work always ended with a visit to 
her mother’s room, where she left a small bouquet from the hot- 
houses. Mrs. Godwin would never be disturbed before eleven o'clock. 
Even May had respected this unwritten law, possibly because the wish 
to break it had never strained her obedience. 

But on this particular morning, Henrietta, with an absent mind it 
must be confessed, had only half completed her pleasant task, when 
an unexpected and imperative message summoned her upstairs, half- 
an-hour earlier than usual. She found Mrs. Godwin lying on the sofa 
in the dressing-room with a handkerchief in her hand, and eyes that 
bore traces of genuine emotion. Last night’s complacent happiness 
had completely vanished. 

‘“‘ Has the fire upset you, mamma?” said Henrietta, kneeling down 
by the sofa, and pressing her cool cheek with a little tender gesture 
to her mother’s flushed face. 

“The fire? Oh, no,” said Mrs. Godwin, impatiently. “Iam only 
thankful that this house escaped being struck last night. It will give 
Evelyn something to think about to build the Chase up again, it was 
always a nasty draughty place, I don’t wonder that it burnt so easily 
—no the fire hasn’t worried me, but I have had an unexpected notice 
from the Brush Light Company this morning, and as far as I can 
make out, all my money invested last year has been made away with. 
It couldn’t have happened at a more inconvenient time. Your uncle 
makes such a fuss over the bills every quarter as it is, and keeps on 
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talking so coolly, I might almost say heartlessly, of turning out of this 
place, and of living elsewhere.” 

“To turn out, to leave Godwin’s Rest?” said Henrietta, in a dis- 
mayed voice. 

“He keeps talking of it,” said her mother. ‘‘ He just holds it over 
me as a kind of threat whenever the bills are a little higher than 
usual. He seems to forget that one can’t have a wedding in the house 
for nothing. He has only to write a letter, and he could raise thou- 
sands of pounds to-morrow, with his expectations.” 

“ Uncle John never likes borrowing money, I know,” said Henrietta. 

“Well, the sooner he gets over that idea the better. Thanks to 
this abominable company, I shall be nearly destitute.’’ 

“‘ But this is dreadful,” said Henrictta. ‘Is there no way in which 
we could retrench, and live more quietly altogether, unless—” as a 
new dismay struck her—“ has all your income gone, mamma? ”’ 

“All but a paltry three hundred a year in gas shares,” Mrs. God- 
win said; ‘‘and as for retrenching, I am sick of the word. Your 
uncle has been preaching the narrowest economies for the last fifteen 
years; but he cannot expect me to sacrifice all my principles, or to 
live like a cottager. He should not expect me to manage his house 
for him, if he does not intend me to keep up a proper establishment. 
Our present rate of expenditure is a mere nothing compared to what 
I was led to expect when I first married.” 

“ But Uncle John’s habits are so simple,” said Henrietta in an eager 
voice, ‘Mamma, don’t you think if we did without the carriage, and 
that extra gardener, that it would make a good deal of difference; | 
and then if we shut up one wing of the house we should not need an 
under-housemaid.” 

“And send Jeremiah away and get a parlourmaid,” said Mrs. God- 
win, ironically, “in fact, do without everything that we have been 
accustomed to, while your uncle takes no share in the sacrifice. He 
willgo abroad in October. I did not think that you would suggest my 
depriving myself of my few comforts. No, Henrietta, upon one point 
Iam resolved: either we live here properly, or not atall. 1 will never 
proclaim myself a pauper.” 

‘“¢ But, mamma, if the money isn’t there.” 

“I never pretended to understand money matters,” said her mother, 
‘“‘only last night your uncle was fussing about bills. I suppose most 
men are selfish, if they are not stupid, but remembering all that I have 
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sacrificed for John’s comfort, it will be his turn now to show some 
small consideration for my interests and wishes. Even to-day I can’t 
quite make out this tiresome announcement, you had better just find your 
uncle, and say that I want to speak to him; and before he comes up tell 
him about the Brush Light Company, he had better hear it from you 
than from me.” 

Henrietta went downstairs slowly, feeling like a person who has 
passed through an earthquake. All the familiar things round her 
seemed to have been shaken from their places since the preceding 
night. Encountering Jeremiah in the hall, she enquired for “her 
uncle. : 

“The master’s been in, miss,” said Jeremiah; “he’s had someone 
calling for a goodish bit, a Mr. Spinks, and now he’s just taken him 
round the garden and is showing him out.” 

“Mr. Spinks?” said Henrietta, enquiringly. “A gentleman, 
Jeremiah?” 

“Yes, miss; Mr. Hiram Spinks, of Chicago. He looks almost 
too new to be a gentleman, though. He might be in the photo- 
graphic line, like one of the travellers that come to take the house, 
but he’s too much dressed. 

*“*Does he look rich?” Henrietta asked, while a sudden direful 
thought took possession of her. 

‘‘ He’s shiny booted, Miss Henrietta, with scent on his handkerchief, 
and one of those orchid flowers in his buttonhole, and a diamond pin 
big enough to ke a sham; but he came behind a fine pair of horses 
so maybe he’s rich,” said Jeremiah, grudgingly. Evidently Mr. . 
Spinks had failed to impress him favourably. ‘‘He doesn’t go on 
like a gentleman, Miss Henrietta, he asked lots of questions as I 
showed him in: and wanted to know if the house had been built before 
the flood. I told him that the water had had time to drain off con- 
siderable since, all but in one of the cellars, but we had hopes of that 
in time. And then he asked me if I had been in the ark myself ; and 
I said, if I had, no one ever doubted that Noah was a gentleman, and 
_ good company, which was more than one could be certain of with 
scme people. Then I came away and left him, for to ask a man his 
age at my time of life isn’t treatment I have been accustomed to.” 

Henrietta couldn’t help laughing, but the next moment her face 
grew grave again as she heard her uncle’s step outside. Rising 
hastily, she went to the door to meet him. 
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“TI am almost too dirty to touch you, I haven’t had time to change 
my coat yet,” he said, but all the same he stooped and kissed her. 
Henrietta slipped her hand into his. 

“ I am afraid the fire has been a very bad cne, Uncle John.” 

‘‘There’s hardly anything left standing, Hetty, with the exception 
of the drawing-room and Evelyn’s rooms, the whole place is a ruin, 
even the stables have gone. We have had a night of it. The house 
was struck some time before Evelyn got home, and the servants all 
lost their heads, except that young groom, who played in the cricket 
match. He rode to Laterham for the fire engines like a sensible lad. 
Ted and Evelyn arrived just after he had started. Except in the wing 
where the flames broke out first all valuables have been saved, thanks 
to Ted’s promptitude. He had made two lines to the river when I got 
there: women to pass down empty buckets, and men to hand up full 
ones, and the engines arrived within an hour, but they were too late 
to save the house. Ted didn’t get into any mischief, Hetty, at least, 
he got into a good deal, but no one was hurt.” 

A little shiver ran over Henrietta, John noting it put one arm round 
her, drawing her closer to him. 

“‘The house is well insured,” he said. “Ted didn’t appear to be 
much worried by the fire: indeed, he seemed to have forgotten 
it by the time we reached the avenue this morning. He was talking 
about you all the time, Hetty; he will be over here presently.” 
John’s voice was very gentle now—tender even—but the gravity in it 
troubled Henrietta. 

She raised her head desperately, and looked up at him. 

“Uncle John,” she said, “‘ Uncle John, say that you are glad.” 

There was a touch of pathetic pleading in her whole manner, which 
moved him strangely. “My dear,” he said, ‘1 would sooner give 
you to Ted than to any man living. But how can you expect me to 
be glad that anyone should take you away from us?” 

Henrietta laid her pretty head against his shoulder, with a caress- 
ing movement, “I am not going away from Godwin’s Rest for ever 
so long,” she said, with shy emphasis. Then, noting a sudden shadow 
on her uncle’s face, she added, more slowly: “I have been talking 
to mamma, this morning. Is it true that you think of going away for 
. @ time, and of letting this place? You won’t, really, will you?” 
The slightly inyolved sentence had a good deal of trouble in it. 

“My dear,” he said, slowly, “I am thinking of it. That is why it 
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ought to be a comfort to me to know that you will have a home of 
your own before so very long.” 

‘It’s not that,” said Henrietta, impetuously. .‘‘ It’s yourself ; God- 
win’s Rest without you.will be like a frame witheut a picture. Oh, | 
can’t fancy the library, and you not in it,” hereshe choked back some- 
thing suspiciously like a sob. ‘ You think I haven’t noticed it, but I 
bave. You have stinted yourself for the last few years in every 
way, and I believe, even now, that you could stay on here if it were 
not for us.” 

“ That’s nonsense,” he said, touched and taken aback at this sudden 
outburst. 

‘No, it’s sense,” she said, steadily. ‘‘You have given up your 
hunter, your club, and all sorts of things, and as if that were not 
enough, Mamma has had bad news this morning, too. She wanted 
me to tell you about it.” 

‘You mean about the Brush Light Comins: I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” she said, surprised and relieved. ‘“ How did you know, 
Uncle John?” 

“I heard yesterday, but I thought the news would keep till after 
the wedding. I suppose your mother has had an announcement her- 
self ; but, my dear, you mustn’t imagine that this piece of ill-luck will 
make any difference to me. I had made up my mind some months 
ago. I have had to meet various unexpected calls lately,” he care- 
fully abstained from saying that they were bills run up by Laura, 
“and altogether I find myself a poorer man this summer than 
I thought I should be. For the next few years, at any rate, we 
must retrench. I will come up to your mother now. Is she very 
much upset ?” 

‘I am afraid she is,” said Henrietta, and this was a mild statement 
of the case. : 


(Zo be continued.) 





